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CHAPTER XIII. 
ORESSIDA SETTLES HER ACCOUNTS. 


Cressipa had broken off her en- 
gagement, yet the stars had not 
fallen from heaven, neither had 
the stones cried out. 
petty household routine of the 
parsonage went on just as before ; 
as unaffected as the order of Na- 
ture by the fact that Cressida 
had come down one morning 
braced up for the effort, and had 
made known her resolution to 
her father. The difficulty was to 
get him to take it in; or so far to 
believe she was in earnest as to 
acquaint other people with the 
fact, as she desired. He was ac- 
customed to little captious freaks 
on her part ; still she was always 
yielding, and this seemed to him 
a more serious piece of capricious- 
ness than she could persist in 
when she came to reflect. 

But there are resolutions born 
irrevocable, even in volatile na- 
tures; and Cressida could as soon 
have gone back three years in her 
life as retract now. 

When she sat down to write to 
Norbert she blinked nothing ; saw 
but too plainly the links of honour, 
invisible to outsiders, that bound 
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her to him. Yet this time she did 
not waver, nor have to search far 
for the right words. She had 
reason to think that something 
had reached him already—light 
rumours a week old, and which 
might have prepared him, in the 
sense that the first split in the 
planks of the boat prepares the ad- 
venturer for its foundering within 
sight ofthe shore. She knew she 
was abandoning him to an em- 
bitterment and depression the 
exact consequence of which to 
himself will just depend on how 
far he can make the spirit that 
he has do duty also for the vigour 
he has not. It grieved her, but 
in spite of this and whatever else 
that was displeasing to herself she 
foresaw from the step, she could not 
flinch any more. One shrinking 
had been turned out by a stronger. 
There was no choice for her left. 
When Mr. Landon knew that 
such a letter had actually been 
written, that Cressida stood com- 
mitted to the breach, nay, further, 
that some communication had 
come from Norbert in reply, and 
that all that remained for himself 
to do was to let it be known in 
various quarters, he was indespair, 
and his futile indignation ceased 
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not to vent itself in helpless la- 
ments and indirect reproaches, 
which were trying, certainly, but 
a mere trifle to other disagreeables 
to which of necessity she found 
herself exposed. 

The news in the town spread 
like wildfire. Lullington was over- 
joyed by this fresh piece of food 
for discreditable gossip respecting 
a girl over whom its ladies were 
always shaking their heads. They 
had no patience with her attrac- 
tions. Now as Lullington, like 
all towns of its class, was com- 
pletely under petticoat govern- 
ment, it went hard with Miss 
Landon. Every tongue was at 
work with detraction and ruthless 
backbiting. Lady Sneerwell had 
always known how it would be. 
A girl—and a clergyman’s daugh- 
ter too—so extravagant in dress, 
so addicted to vain triumphs, 
could come to no good. Mrs, 
Candour had foreseen it long ago, 
when Cressida was a child of six- 
teen, with French airs and graces 
that had scandalised the soul of 
the British matron. There was, 
indeed, one young man so un- 
blushing as to predict that she 
would be married to some one else 
in three months. But he was 
cried down by a reproving chorus. 
Norbert Alleyne had been shame- 
fully treated, but he had had a 
happy escape. Another would 
not put his head into that noose 
in a hurry. Witness Mr. de Sau- 
marez, who had been amusing. 
himself somewhat at her expense 
—which was wrong of him, of 
course, but she had been rightly 
served: A new version of that 
affair had now gone abroad, but 
not yet reached Cressida’s ears. 
Mr. Landon was _ universally 
pitied ; still the Lullington world 
must not refrain, out of respect 
for him, from letting his daugh- 
ter know what they thought 
of her. Poor Cressida! When 
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she had erred fatally, wilfully, 
by accepting her young lover, she 
had won her crop of praise and 
congratulation from these very 
same people. Now that, having 
tardily woken up to a truer sense 
of things, she shrank from the con- 
summation of her error, she was 
met by a hue and cry of obloquy. 
The seeming unfairness revolted 
her. Hundreds of women marry 
for money ; Lullington knows it, 
and never dreams of stoning them, 
reserving its missiles for those who 
stop short of crowning selfish am- 
bition with hypocrisy. 

Poor Cressida, again! Accus- 
tomed to dwell in the sunshine of 
admiration and favouritism—like 
the pet child to whom everything 


_ is forgiven—she felt inexpressibly 


cold and miserable in this new 
gathering climate of overt derision 
and ill-will, with only her own 
conscience to prop her up against 
the unfriendliness of her little 
world—she who could not stand 
alone any more than a clematis 
flower. 

She would return to the thought 
that Stephen Halliday at least 
would say she had done right, and 
knew that this time she had acted 
conscientiously. There was com- 
fort in that; there was support 
to which she clung closely, and 
which cheered her more than she 
would ever have allowed. But 
he had not yet fulfilled his pro- 
mise of coming to see her, and 
she did not know but what he 
had left Monks’ Orchard. At times 
a despairing dread suggested that 
something might have transpired 
about herself and Alec — some 
spiteful report, unproved if not un- 
founded—and he have gone away 
disgusted. Still idle gossip would 
not weigh much with such a man, 
and an inner recreant voice whis- 
pered he was unlikely to hear 
anything that, if she had the op- 
portunity, she could not explain 
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away. That whole affair had been 
swept, like cobwebs, from hermind: 
She fancied it might leave as little 
trace there and elsewhere, and, 
with feminine inconsequence, look- 
ed confidently for her desired 
wheat-harvest to spring where 
she had busily sown tares. 

Perhaps, she bethought her, it 
was from motives of consideration 
that Halliday had chosen not to 
come—lest it should embarrass 
her, and set tongues to work 
afresh. He might be right: She 
did wish to see him, but mainly 
for the sake of reassuring herself 
that he silently countenanced the 
eourse she had taken. 

It had been a long, tedious day. 
Cressida had passed it in solitude. 
She hated going out, from a dread 
of meeting people: Lullington 
acquaintances, who looked ask- 
ance, smiled, whispered to each 
other, and bowed their opinion of 


her, making her chafe, half furious, - 


half ashamed. 

A letter that had reached her 
that morning, from Joe Kennedy, 
Jay on her toilet-table unopened. 
She felt too dejected to address 
herself even to that, as she sat 
through the afternoon hours in 
her room up-stairs, mournfully re- 
viewing her future. 

The sight of her trinkets—pre- 
sents of jewelry from Norbert and 
others — made her melancholy, 
though not so much at this mo- 
ment from remorse or relenting, 
as from a feeling of distaste for 
them, as for toys insipid and out- 
grown. Could she ever care for 
such things again—ever be happy 
enough? She was in the midst 
of this despondency when the ser- 
vant came up to tell her that Mr. 
Halliday was in the drawing-room. 

Her heart bounded with a hea- 
venly sense of relief. For once 
in her life she forgot all about her 
personal appearance, never stopped 
to look in the glass, smooth her 
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hair or rearrange her dress, nor 
troubled her head as to what the 
visitor would think of the poky 
little parsonage. She ran down, 
and went in to meet him with 
a frank, childlike confidence and 
simplicity in her manner he had 
never seen there before. 

It was new, because the self- 
forgetfulness that gave birth to it 
was a rare thing with her ; still it 
was perfectly spontaneous. But 
on Halliday it naturally fell as a 
fresh and striking proof what a 
consummate actress she was. 

He was no actor, and his first 
words, the merest commonplaces, 
fell upon Cressida like a series 
of downright rebuffs. In three 
minutes more she was sitting there 
chilled, numb, ill at ease, and with 
the odious feeling of having, as it 
were, gone and bruised herself 
against a gate, which she had rash- 
ly anticipated would fly open to 
welcome her, but had found locked 
and barred. Yet they had not got 
beyond polite platitudes on indif- 
ferent subjects. But the whole 
brunt of her father’s rebukes and 
lamentations, the head-shakes and 
innuendoes of scandal-mongers, 
were a small thing to this. Silent 
contempt where she had counted 
on manly sympathy. She said to 
herself wildly that some barrier 
had intervened. O, to remove 
it! Then arose the whisper she 
strove to stifle, calling her to 
acknowledge that the barrier had 
been there a week ago ; it was only 
that the light, for him, had not 
then been turned upon it. 

‘I had promised,’ said Halliday 
constrainedly by and by, ‘to call 
before going away, and I am leav- 
ing Monks’ Orchard this evening.’ 
He hesitated. 

‘Surely,’ said Cressida, trying 
to smile, ‘ your visit needs no set 
apology or excuse.’ 

None to her, but it did seem to 
Halliday as if he needed one, to 
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himself. And his was ready. He 
was always fair, and he had re- 
flected that as Alec was such a 
reprobate, and Lefroy something 
of a magpie, it might all have 
been a pack of lies, and their 
united insinuations amount to 
mere smoke. He said to himself 
he had been in a great hurry to 
give credit to all they alleged. 
Why must he take for certain 
that it was Cressida whom he had 
overheard philandering with Alec 
in the picture-gallery? To con- 
demn her without positive evi- 
dence would be unjust. From her 
own lips he would find out what 
he wanted to know—what his 
cool head told him it was weak- 
ness to doubt. 

‘It is certainly very charitable 
of you tocome,’ continued Cressida 
lightly. ‘I do not think many 
of my friends will show much 
lenity towards what I have done. 
From Lullington, at least, I shall 
get no quarter. I suppose I must 
expect people to fight shy of me, 
and submit to be ostracised, as 
I shall be for some time to 
come.’ 

‘On what account ?’ said Halli- 
day chillingly. 

Cressida in blank hesitation re- 
ceived the thrust without an effort 
to parry it. 

‘Why, you knew—I told you— 
I thought that you, at least, be- 
lieved me right—to go back—to 
acknowledge the false step I made 
once.’ 

‘O—that,’ said Halliday, in 
the same cutting tone. He was 
in that acutely painful state of 
mind when a man scarcely feels 
being cruel. ‘I really was not 
certain to what you referred.’ 

Cressida was mute—defenceless. 
Let him vivisect her if he is bent 
on it, only she must—will—know 
Sor what. 

He volunteered no word. At 
last she had to speak. The sus- 
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pense and silence were unendur- 
able. 

‘Indeed, it is all very trying. 
I suppose I deserve it. I suppose 
I must put up with it; only I 
hoped—thought—that you under- 
stood that whatever ill I may 
be inflicting on others, I have 
had to suffer too.’ 

As she went on speaking she 
let her voice take a tone of appeal 
—of plaintive, almost humble, en- 
treaty. Anything to break through 
this ominous, crushing reserve. 

‘Well, I am sorry it should 
have cost you so much,’ he said, 
with perceptible irony; ‘but I 
confess I hardly see how, after all 
that had occurred, you could have 
escaped some slight annoyance.’ 

Cressida felt stung to the quick. 


‘ The repulse had prostrated her. 


‘ By the way,’ he resumed pre- 
sently, ‘I must apologise for hav- 
ing most unintentionally kept a 
piece of your property in my pos- 
session. To tell you the truth, 
I had forgotten all about it; and 
it was only yesterday, and by 
accident, that I discovered to 
whom it belonged.’ 

She looked at him inquiringly, 
unsuspiciously, quite at fault. He 
put a minute parcel into her hand. 
Out fell the chrysolite earring— 
Norbert’s gift. The dance, that 
half-hour in the picture-gallery, 
Alec, the third person they had 
heard passing through : it all came 
back upon her, together with a 
full sense of the questionable part 
she had played, now seen by the 
light of its possible effect. The 
blood rushed to her cheeks; her 
eyes were confused; then she 
forced herself to look at him, and 
felt herself turn pale and sick 
under the creeping assurance that 
he must ever—ever misread her 
now. 

Halliday’s last loophole was 
closed. Her perplexity was suffi- 
ciently expressive. Unconsciously 
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he had relied on some vague, un- 
reasonable hope. Its collapse 
flung him into the extreme of 
harshness. There was almost a 
bitter pleasure to him now in in- 
flicting some of the pain he was 
feeling. 

‘I found the earring in the 
gallery,’ he said carelessly, ‘on the 
night of my arrival, as I went 
through tomy room, the last thing.’ 

Cressida felt herself caught in 
an invisible net, that, step where 
she would, must trip her up in its 
threads. She made one moreeffort, 
turned to him, feeling that if only 
he would speak out, accuse her, re- 
proach her, all might yet be well. 
Could she not drive him to it? 

‘ But tell me,’ she asked tremu- 
lously, in spite of herself, ‘ it was 
you ?—I mean, did you not pass 
through the gallery once, before 
that, when I was there sitting out 
a dance with my partner? 

‘Mr. de Saumarez,’ said Halli- 
day hardly, roused to increased 
contempt. Did she want to brave 
it out, now that she could neither 
deny nor conceal? ‘My excuse 
for forgetting, which has led to 
my keeping it back so long, is, 
that the very last person to whom 
I should then have imagined it 
could belong was yourself.’ 

He stopped. ‘Go on, go on,’ 
said Cressida excitedly. 

He laughed. ‘ Really I have 
nothing particular to add, except 
that I ought perhaps to apologise 
for my stupidity, since I should 
have known at once that you 
must be the owner.’ 

This man seemed fated to insult 
her. In the blinding heat of that 
moment she could not see, could 
not feel, that even now it was not 
mere disdain, but a vehement 
heart-burning that drove him to 
these unsparing home-thrusts. 

She flushed painfully; anger 
was uppermost in her; but beneath 
her was a mournful sense of the 
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justice, nay the unalterable moral 
necessity, of what had wounded 
her like a wrong. She saw she 
had destroyed his trust, that any 
attempt at exculpation or self- 
justification would be thrown 
away, or worse. 

‘I do not know what you have 
heard,’ she said at last, in despera- 
tion, ‘ but it is probably not worse 
than the truth. I was miserable, 
and forgot myself that night— 
said things I never meant to 
say.’ 

*O, pray! interposed Halli- 
day, with a very slight gesture of 
impatient deprecation ; ‘the sub- 
ject is one between yourself and 
those around you, whose opinion 
affects you nearly. We need not 
discuss it any further, I think.’ 

That is to say, ‘Reserve your 
confessions for ears that care to 


hear them.’ It annihilated Cres- 
sida. Resentment held her up 
outwardly. What was the slur 


of Alec’s unsanctified homage to 
studied insults like these? She 
had humiliated herself in vain, and 
suffered vividly from the mortifi- 
cation. Most effectually had he 
checked further approaches or un- 
reserve on her part. 

‘You are right,’ she said pre- 
sently ; ‘we should never under- 
stand each other.’ 

Halliday rose. He knew he 
had been almost brutally straight- 
forward, that he had given dire 
offence, and hating humbug, and 
accustomed to shun it, he hesitated 
a moment to put out his hand. 

Cressida saw it; saw it with a 
sort of bitter amusement. She 
gave a little cold laugh, and 
offered her own scornfully, say- 
ing, 
‘ I was speculating this morning 
whether you would keep your 
promise, and come. I see now 
that you pay what you owe, in 
full.’ 


The moment he was gone she 
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broke down into passionate crying. 
When Mr. Landon camein he was 
told she was ill, and would not 
leave her room that evening, and 
wished to be alone. She felt 
broken, nerveless, extinguished. 

Halliday went on his way com- 
posedly, took his journey up to 
town in a comfortable smoking- 
carriage, and on arriving addressed 
himself to his business letters with 
the same apparent zest and atten- 
tion as usual. Yet that evening 
he suffered the most of the two. 
Never had life and eternity looked 
so deformed to him before. Pity 
those driven to withdraw their 
trust and affection above those 
even who have forfeited it. 


The next day she came down 
leoking like Cressida’s ghost. Mr. 
Landon began to take alarm on 
her account, as he easily did, for 
she was always a fragile creature. 
He feared the worry might have 
proved too much for her. Her 
languor and depression, which 
she scarcely cared to hide, con- 
firmed him in a plan he had 
broached already, a plan to take 
her away for a couple of months 
to the seaside. She had seemed 
averse to it yesterday, but listless- 
ly acquiesced this morning in 
whatever he proposed. It must 
be a relief, she thought, to get 
away from Lullington, but she 
could not bring herself to wish 
anything distinctly. Mr. Landon, 
convinced in his mind that it was 
for the best, and finding her so 
meek, took advantage of her mood 
to make arrangements imme- 
diately. There was a widowed 
sister of his just starting with her 
children for Seacombe, on the 
Devonshire coast, and his idea 
was to join them there with his 
daughter in a fortnight. ‘It 
would be more cheerful for every- 
body,’ he said. Cheerfulness was 
a word out of Cressida’s dictionary 
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that morning. Ifit is to return the 
dull, aching, mental pain, scarcely 
distinguishable from physical, now 
weighing her down, must die out 
first. Divided between exhaustion 
and restlessness, she smiled at her 
father’s significant dictum that 
she would enjoy being with friends, 
—such as her aunt and cousins. 

‘Friends, yes,’ she thought, 
‘ because they are really strangers. 
Everybody who knows me is hard 
and cruel. Have I a friend in 
the world ? 

A forgotten word came back on 
her, echo-like, in reply : 

‘One, whilst I live.’ 

Joe, she seemed to hear his 
voice, as he had said it, in her ear 
at this moment, like a reproach. 

There lay his letter, still un- 


‘opened. She went to it now to 


distract herself. 

As she read, a soothing sensa- 
tion crept over her; he had writ- 
ten her the kindest note in the 
world—its tone woke in her a flash 
of hearty gratitude that brought 
pleasant tears to her eyes. Joe 
stood by her, knew she was right, 
said so—admired her firmness, 
wished her well, and blamed her 
for nothing. To be sure he did 
not know all. Yet Cressida felt 
that if he, and not Stephen Hal- 
liday, had been her silent ac- 
cuser yesterday, she would per- 
haps not have stooped to plead 
for herself in vain. She would 
have made him forgive her. Joe 
did not trample on people— 
liked to lift them up when he 
could. 

Under the impetus of this rush 
of feeling she sat down to answer 
him, very briefly. A few meet 
words of acknowledgment and 
thanks came easily. An intima- 
tion that it was cheering to her 
to be understood by some one at 
last seemed due. Then she told 
him they were leaving home for 
two months, mentioned Seacombe 
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as their destination, and suggested 
an idea—a wish—that if he had 
time he might come down there 
to see them. 

Joe is a country squire now— 
England claims him, not Cali- 
fornia—he will make time. 

Mr. Landon hurried their de- 
parture. That Cressida should 
desire to absent herself for a little 
while till the noise of the affair 
had blown over astonished no 
one. She wondered privately 
what exact reports might be cur- 
rent about herself and Elise’s 
graceless stepson, but, shunning 
society, had no means of discover- 
ing. Since her departure from 
Monks’ Orchard she had seen no- 
thing of its tenants; but Alec, 
she heard, was away now, and 
not coming back. His steeple- 
chase had miscarried, for which 
he might curse, or bless, Halli- 
day ; and with it he had aban- 
doned the scene and the reminis- 
cence thereof, but went away re- 
joicing in the comforting assur- 
ance that Halliday also had been 
thrown. The present was no 
time to renew his manceuvres 
with Cressida, however strong 
her hold on his fancy still. Elise 
kept aloof. She made a point of 
not coming to visit her friends 
when they were in adversity, 
maintaining that this was the 
truest kindness to show, since 
people do not care to have wit- 
nesses of their reverses. She 
thought that Cressida had played 
the fool exceedingly, and was glad 
the girl was going away, as it 
spared her friends the necessity 
of telling her so. By the time 
the Landons came back, the affair 
would have gone the usual way 
of nine days’ wonders. 

Cressida was now getting im- 
patient to leave—the isolation 
fretted her, yet society would have 
been worse. She could not, as 
heretofore, take refuge in talking 


over her troubles with her friend 
Fan. Colonel Alleyne had very 
sternly forbidden all communica- 
tion between his family and hers. 
That part of the affair had been, 
as poor Mr. Landon mildly ex- 
pressed it, ‘very unpleasant in- 
deed.’ The more unpleasant for 
him since the Colonel, persuaded 
that the clergyman must have had 
a voice in the matter and that the 
daughter’s wishes were things of 
no moment, had been chiefly irate 
with him, and came out with 
violent language and unjust as- 
persions, which so irritated the 
parson as to disgust him with 
the very name of Alleyne, incline 
him to defend his daughter’s 
conduct, and to begin to view 
it in a more favourable light. 

Despite her previous impa- 
tience, Cressida, when the last 
day came, felt as oddly reluctant 
to leave home as though this 
were not an ordinary good-bye. 
Late in the afternoon, in accord- 
ance with her old habit, she saun- 
tered up the hill, and lingered 
towards sunset at the old resort 
behind the church under the ash- 
tree. As she stood watching the 
lingering lights and broken gleams 
she saw a little girlish figure come 
hastening down the path from the 
gate by the road above; some 
one who knew Cressida’s haunt, 
and made directly for the spot 
where she stood leaning against 
the low wall, hidden by the rising 
ground. It was Fan. Cressida, 
half glad, half sorry to see her, 
was too proud to let much effu- 
sion appear in her manner. 

‘ What, Fan! she said, in a 
tone of listless surprise. ‘ Have 
you actually come to wish me 
good-bye? .I thought this was 
forbidden ground to you now.’ 

‘So it is,’ said Fan bluntly; 
‘but what of that? I felt 1 must 
see you before you went. I have 
only two minutes though.’ 
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‘You have come just in time. 
We start to-morrow.’ 

A dead pause followed. The 
two girls stood side by side, look- 
ing at the sinking sun, to avoid 
looking at each other. Fan had 
made a desperate push for this 
interview ; but now she was there 
she was awkward, tongue-tied, 
more abashed than Cressida. 

‘ Have you nothing to tell me? 
Cressida began at last, with an 
effort. Her shirking of the sub- 
ject uppermost was cowardly, she 
supposed, and must be got over. 
‘ Nothing from—your brother? 

It was startling to herself to be 
reminded at this moment of how 
seldom, how faintly she had 
thought, since the break, of him 
whose promised life - companion 
she had been but a few weeks ago. 

Fan shook her head. 

*O, nothing. But he wrote to 
you, I suppose. What did he 
say? 

‘ Merely that he had my letter 
—that he understood. That was 
at first—’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ broke in Fan; ‘a 
line for all the world to see.’ 

Cressida hung down her head. 
Exactly. Mr. Landon had seen 
it, thought it rather cold and ab- 
rupt, and drawn his private con- 
clusions that young Alleyne was 
clearly no heart-stricken lover. 

‘I wrote again,’ said Cressida, 
‘to beg for just one line to say he 
would forgive me. Perhaps it 
was foolish of me to ask—to ex- 
pect it. Butsurely you must have 
had a word from him since.’ 

‘ Just this,’ said Fan: ‘that he 
won't have us at home allude to 
what has passed—not in writing 
or otherwise.’ 

‘ Where is he now? 

‘ At Axbury; he is to stay. He 
is not coming at all to Greywell 
—nor to London, till the win- 
ter.’ 

Cressida felt glad momentarily. 
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They would be spared meeting 
then—which was something. 

‘Mr. Lefroy wrote to us about 
Norbert, though,’ continued Fan, 
with an odd expression ; ‘ declared 
he was all right, did not seem de- 
pressed, but well and in spirits ; 
going about his work regularly as 
usual, apparently quite up to the 
mark. Those were his words.’ 

Again Cressida felt relieved— 
this time it was from certain un- 
pleasant apprehensions that had 
visited her imagination now and 
then. 

‘I’m glad I’ve heard that,’ she 
said ; ‘1 shall be happier now.’ 

‘You can believe it then? 
asked Fan, looking her straight 
in the face with a silent reproach 
in her eyes, before which Cres- 
sida’s fell; ‘you who knew him 
better than anybody ? 

‘Mr. Lefroy is his intimate 
friend, surely.’ 

‘What need a man know of 
his intimate friend? retorted Fan, 
with high contempt. ‘ Norbert 
might live a whole life apart, and 
if he did not choose, and the 
friend was a man, he would never 
find out.’ 

Cressida felt a little impatient. 
Her real desire that the effect on 
him of what had passed should 
not be very deep, she secretly 
thought rather angelic. Some 
women would have preferred to 
know that he was inconsolable. 

‘ You think, then—’ she began, 
inquiringly; but Fan cut her short, 
saying, in a hard dry tone, 

‘I only know what you know— 
that everything is out of joint for 
him again for a long, long time ; 
that he isa fellow on whom things 
tell violently, but who keeps him- 
self to himself.’ 

‘ Still,’ Cressida persisted, ‘what 
Mr. Lefroy says sounds well, as 
far as it goes.’ 

‘Of course it does,’ said Fan, 
her pent-up vehemence and indig- 
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nation bursting out at last. ‘I 
needn't go to Mr. Lefroy to learn 
that Norbert has pluck enough for 
two. What he says goes no fur- 
ther than that. And whatever 
happens to Norbert I shall always 
feel, somehow, as if it were to my- 
self. Cressida, Cressida, it is hard 
to have peace and happiness given 
you at last, but only, as it turns 
out, to try how well you can stand 
having them knocked on the head ? 

‘ What is it that you are afraid 
of for him? asked Cressida pre- 
sently. 

Fan leaned her elbows on the 
wall, her head on her hands, and 
looked away into the far, far dis- 
tance, as she replied moodily, 

‘I am afraid—of his losing all 
faith in himself, and in what he 
cares about. If he were to go to 


the bad, now,—he who was meant 
to be good and always has been,— 
well, I’ve a feeling that I couldn't 
wonder very much, all things 


considered.’ 

Cressida sighed despondingly. 

‘You all hate me, then,’ she 
murmured. ‘I told you you 
would.’ 

* Cressida !’ 

‘QO, you're right, Fan! I’ve 
been a fool—’ She broke off, and 
then began suddenly, changing her 
tone, ‘Tell me now what is said 
of me exactly ; I want.to hear.’ 

‘ Said—where?’ 

‘QO, in Lullington, by our friends 
and acquaintances. You have 
heard something, I daresay.’ 

Fan, indeed, had heard enough 
not to be anxious to retail it now. 

‘What for,’ she asked bluntly, 
‘ since it isn’t true? 

‘I will know! said Cressida 
obstinately, the girl’s reluctance 
firing her curiosity. ‘ Are you so 
sure it may not betrue? Fan still 
preserved a dogged silence. ‘ But 
perhaps I can guess, They say 
that I—I broke it off because of 
Mr. de Saumarez.’ 
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Fan cast down her eyes, and 
seemed to assent. 

‘And what else? What can 
they say of us now? Fan, I mean 
to know!’ 

‘ They say—that he was never 
in earnest.’ 

A natural thing for them to say; 
still such a bungling version of 
the real truth that it had never 
occurred to her as that likely to 
circulate. In the eyes of the world, 
then, she had had designs upon 
Alec; thrown over Norbert for 
him, as for higher game ; to be 
thrown over in her turn, ignomi- 
niously, after having rashly com- 
promised herself to some extent 
in the eyes of the neighbourhood 
by her mannerof accepting his idle 
addresses. The reflection gave a 
fresh wound to her vanity, one of 
those that rankle sorely and deep. 
She stood looking gloomy and re- 
sentful. 

* Look here, Cressida,’ said Fan 
brusquely ; ‘we used to be friends. 
You might tell the truth to me.’ 

‘ About— ? 

‘ Mr. de Saumarez,’ said Fan, as 
if pronouncing the name were a 
dose of physic. ‘ Is he anything to 
you? 

‘My evil genius, perhaps,’ 
thought Cressida, laughing sadly 
to herself ; the response, that is to 
say, to a certain treacherous fastidi- 
ousness of hers, in the first place ; 
to all in her that was indolent and 
selfish, in the second ; and to no- 
thing else besides. 

‘Not much,’ she replied eva- 
sively. ‘Of course Lullington 
knows nothing, says everything 
that is untrue—’ She paused, to 
resume the next moment, with 
vehemence : ‘I’m glad I’m going 
to-morrow. I wish never, never 
to come near this hateful place 
any more. Fan, who knows when 
I may see you again? Tell Nor- 
bert—’ 

‘It’s no use,’ Fan interrupted. 
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‘I tell you he won't speak of it. 
I don’t think he ever will.’ 

‘ Good-bye, then,’ said Cressida 
vacantly. 

‘You leave me in the dark 
about yourself. You, too, will 
tell me nothing,’ urged Fan. 

Cressida drew her hand over 
her eyes, ‘My dear, it is all so 
dark to me—the present, the 
future, the past above all. Good- 
night, good-bye ! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
COUP D’ETAT. 


In a picturesque village on 
one of the loveliest parts of the 
Devonshire coast, where the red 
fields, variegated woods, blue sea 
and sky were second only, in their 
rich and vivid colouring, to the 
tints in that bright Sorrento, after 
which, as usual in desponding 
moments, she had lately begun to 
pine, Cressida had spent the most 
irksome three weeks of her life. 

A charming abode in itself was 
Mavis Lodge, Seacombe, which 
the party had taken for the two 
months—asmall gray gabled villa, 
clinging to the heights bordering 
the harbour, some way apart from 
the village out towards the sea, 
with a steep evergreen slope under 
the windows, descending to the 
water's edge, and where winding 
walks led down to the little land- 
ing-place and boat-house below. 

Intolerable the reaction after 
such protracted excitement ; sick- 
ening the désceuvrement of a rural 
holiday to one who is spoiled for 
small and innocuous amusements. 
The placid domestic atmosphere ; 
the tribe of noisy little cousins 
—all very fond of her, and, like 
puppies, over-demonstrative in 
their affection; the garrulity of 
her aunt, of whom circumstances 
had made a head-nurse merely,—it 
had all been like a régime of toast- 
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and-water to one who has been 
living on stimulants. Cressida had 
said to herself it was a penance, 
taken it as such, behaved charm- 
ingly, winning, as usual, the adora- 
tion of the whole home-circle of 
her kith and kin, whilst growing, 
however, more and more dispirited 
every day. No news, no fresh 
tokens of sympathy or interest 
from abroad ; worse, none to ex- 
pect. The bubble of Cressida 
Landon’s importance in the world 
seemed to have burst very sud- 
denly. 

She had done it herself, by tam- 
pering right and left with those 
with whom she had to do. All 
Lullington now was enjoying her 
discomfiture. O, to be able to 
hold her own there still! Not 
that she over-valued the praise or 
blame of that community; but, 
resenting its power to affect her, 
she longed fervently to beat them 
at their own conventional weapons, 
and, now that they presumed to 
look down upon her, to give some 
such signal proof of her superior 
consequence in society as should 
put them all to confusion. It was 
a sorry ambition to have come to, 
certainly ; still there it was. 

But nobody believed in her any 
longer. Why, even Joe seemed 
to have given her up! He had 
never written back again in reply 
to that small note of hers ; and on 
the last day of those three weary 
and unprofitable weeks Cressida, 
whilst taking her regular after- 
noon walk with her cousins through 
the solitary fern-lanes and up and 
down the steep hill-sides of the 
country, and thinking things over 
for the thousand and first time, 
found herself dwelling chiefly and 
mournfully on this,—with a de- 
spairing feeling that when Joe 
turns against her she will cease to 
believe in herself. 

Is thought electrical? What 
at that very moment should be 























hurrying down to Seacombe but 
the answer to her letter, in Ken- 
nedy’s own person. When Cres- 
sida and the children returned to 
Mavis. Lodge, whom should they 
find but himself in the sitting- 
room with Mr. Landon. He had 
been installed there for half an 
hour, and was already busy arrang- 
ing fishing excursions up the river 
with the parson, an inveterate 
angler, and who never dreamt but 
that a special providence had 
brought Joe—just the fellow- 
sportsman he wanted—to Sea- 
combe for a week at that particu- 
lar period. 

His advent proved a signal 
blessing for all, and for one in 
particular. He took up his quar- 
ters at the local hotel, but spent 
the whole of his time with the in- 
mates of Mavis Lodge. He fished 
with the clergyman, romped with 
the children, took them out boat- 
ing as often as they liked. Joe 
was more than half a water-rat, 
and well at home in almost any 
practical seafaring capacity. 

For Cressida that week had 
been a marked contrast to the 
three first. She had found some- 
thing healthy and invigorating 
in his good-tempered, enlivening 
company among them ; something 
catching in his high spirits; and, 
above all, something sweet and 
soothing to her self-love — so 
rudely handled lately—in the cer- 
tainty now ever present with her 
that, rightly or wrongly, she held 
her old bright particular place in 
his estimation still. 

She felt her old mettle revive. 
The loveliness of the landscape no 
longer fell on sealed eyes. She 
had grown quite fond of Mavis 
Lodge, with its hill-side rock-gar- 
den of shrubs,—arbutus, holly, cy- 
press, and laurastinus ; the draw- 
ing-room with picture-views of the 
harbour and wooded hills, where 
they sat and played round games 
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in the evening. Sometimes in 
the mornings she and Joe would 
find themselves simultaneously 
standing still and staring out of 
that bay-window, fixedly watching 
—the little yachts in the harbour, 
was it, or the distant hills, or the 
peep of sea beyond t—and so they 
would stay for minutes together, 
whilst the children raced and 
romped around, and without say- 
ing a word, but with a dim and 
distant intelligence, as of thoughts 
somehow siding together. Not a 
single phrase in allusion to past 
events had been breathed between 
her and Joe, and indeed even a 
five minutes’ tée-d-téte was difficult 
to manage, where the order of the 
day was nothing if not gregarious. 
They did not try for it either. 
Cressida did not need to be told 
his opinion. 

‘It was a foolish engagement, 
but she was perfectly right to 
break it off. It was the one wise 
thing left to do, only I feared she 
might never have the resolution to 
own it and act upon it.’ Such 
was Joe’s mental comment, all 
told. He would scarcely have 
thought it necessary to speculate 
on what at last had given her this 
resolution, but for an inkling that 
there had been some one else for 
whom she had a liking—Stephen 
Halliday, whom Joe knew to have 
been down at Monks’ Orchard at 
the time, and whose name, on the 
faintest possible grounds—such as 
her way of pronouncing it, a care- 
less hint dropped once upon a 
time by Elise—he had come to as- 
sociate with hers. 

On the other hand, it was 
pretty clear that Halliday had 
never been near her since—not 
once had Joe heard his name 
mentioned at Mavis Lodge; and 
lastly, there was Cressida’s letter, 
on the strength of which Joe was 
now down at Seacombe with a 
definite purpose. 
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Late events had made an im- 
portant change in his prospects, 
and, he considered, in his position 
with regard to her. Joe was sadly 
prosaic in some of his theories. It 
is a good deal to ask of a delicate 
creature in her right mind to risk 
her health or her life for your 
sake, in extreme climates—amid 
fatigues and hardships from which 
she must suffer a hundred times 
more than yourself. If Cressida, 
thus sued, ‘ did not see it,’ as Joe 
would have said, he would have 
thought no ill of her on that 
account. But the case was altered. 

Not that he was a rich man, 
even now. Tom had taken care 
of that. Still, there are two kinds 
of poverty—real and artificial, so to 
speak. He was secure against the 
first, and had in fact been thrust 
unexpectedly into a very smooth 
specimen of the walks of life. 

His week was up. The last 
afternoon was spent, like most of 
those preceding it, in a seaside 
ramblewith the children and Cres- 
sida. At the clamorous demand 
of the former, they made for a 
favourite point where steep gorse- 
grown hills sloped down to the 
shores of a little cove, tempting 
the adventurous to scramble down 
to a bit of beach below—a mass 
of broken rocks, whose slippery 
surfaces, uncanny nooks and cor- 
ners, and the pools adjoining, full 
of marine life, animal and veget- 
able, afforded a grand source 
of delight to the five. juvenile 
minds. Cressida sat on a rocky 
mound apart and attempted a sea 
sketch, whilst Joe good-naturedly 
disported himself with the chil- 
dren. They tired of clambering at 
last, whereupon he set them to 
practise his retriever dog in fetch- 
ing things out of the water—a 
fascinating game which promised 
to last as long as the almost in- 
exhaustible patience of the beast. 
All five were thus busily en- 
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grossed when, leaving them pre- 
sently, he sauntered up to where 
Cressida was sitting, ‘just to see 
how she was getting on,’ he said. 
The sketch had not been proceed- 
ing rapidly, but now the artist be- 
came suddenly very industrious. 
Joe posted himself on a shelf of 
rock a little higher than hers, and 
looked on, observing that it was 
the first time he had seen her 
colour-box open since he had 
come, a week ago to-day. 

‘Are you really off to-morrow?’ 
she said. ‘ It will be so dull with- 
out you.’ 

‘Must go,’ he said laconically ; 
‘the lawyers have me in their 
hands, worse luck! Everything 
is ina state! But it has been a 
jolly week.’ 

'* Yes,’ said Cressida; ‘and I 
was so miserable before, you have 
no idea, and getting so cross. It 
was no wonder, though, after that 
dreadful last fortnight at home.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said Joe, hammering 
little stones and shells out of the 
rock with his metal-tipped stick, 
‘how did your father take it? 

*O, pretty well. He was dis- 
mal, though ; but that was not 
the worst. Lullington, of course, 
took the opportunity to say every 
evil thing of me it could possibly 
think of or invent.’ 

* O, I daresay,’ fell in Joe cheer- 
fully ; ‘ but I don’t care who says 
you were wrong; I say you were 
right, if you found you didn't care 
for him, to tell him so,’ 

Cressida sighed. 

‘Yes; but you must think of 
the circumstances, and all that 
made it so perplexing and diffi- 
cult.’ (It was easy to be frank 
in this part of her confession 
to Joe, with the certainty of 
absolute remission before her.) 
‘For me he had broken, in a way, 
with the only other thing in life he 
cared about. He might have been 
happy once, with that, and with- 

















out me. His people were dead 
against him, and I used to think 
he would never have the self-assur- 
ance to break away from it all. 
But there was a moment when he 
could and would have flung over 
everything for music, and I did 
not let him.’ She paused a mo- 
ment; then concluded sadly, ‘I 
feel he may not have the spirit for 
it now, or not till it is too late.’ 

‘ Well, he’s ever so much better 
off where he is, inthe bank,’ return- 
ed Joe obstinately. ‘ He’s a good 
berth for life; and one of these 
days he'll be glad he never shifted 
it, depend upon that, whatever it 
was that kept him there. It’s a 
poor wretched sort of living that a 
man picks up off his wits.’ 

Cressida smiled. It was false 
comfort, she knew, though offered 
in all sincerity. Yet she took it. 
She could not think honestly of 
Norbert without some forebodings, 
vague, but so unpleasant, that 
she hated, so to speak, to be left 
alone with them. 

‘ How unromantic you are!’ she 
said, laughing. ‘But, do you 
know, I think I am getting un- 
romantic, too. It is because I’ve 
been given to dreaming that I’m 
miserable now.’ 

‘ But you are happier now than 
before you made up your mind to 
free yourself, aren’t you? Joe sug- 
gested, still poking and hammer- 
ing perseveringly. 

‘Not much ; it has lost me so 
many friends.’ 

* Nonsense ! 

*O,it has, indeed! I recollect 
your declaring once that you 
would never quarrel with me, 
whatever happened. You've kept 
your word. I’ve been reminded 
of that, and often thought of it 
lately.’ 

‘How thought of it? said Joe 
attentively. Cressida did not an- 
swer immediately, and he con- 
tinued, pretending to laugh, ‘ Be- 
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cause, I don’t know how it came 
—for it was never my way to be 
given to dreaming— but once or 
twice I’ve caught myself trying to 
believe that you care for my keep- 
ing my word there more than you 
used.’ 

‘Perhaps I do,’ said Cressida 
simply; ‘at least, I've come to 
the conclusion that friendship is 
a truer, and a much, much rarer 
thing than love.’ 

‘If you think that,’ he beg%n 
with an impetuous rush, but sud- 
denly checking his pace to con- 
tinue more deliberately, ‘you won't 
cut up rough, at least, if I talk to 
you a bit about what has been in 
my head ever since I had your last 
letter.’ 

‘My letter? she repeated in- 
quiringly. 

‘Something—you see, if I 
wouldn’t let myself think of it 
before, it was because I was a 
badly-paid journeyman engineer, 
adrift on the world, without a 
home to speak of,’ said Joe. ‘And 
I’m not a bit rich, as it is. The 
estate is smothered with debts, 
and there’s Tom’s widow to be 
provided for, and all that ; still—’ 

*O, hush ! she exclaimed quick- 
ly; ‘I wish—O, how I wish!—you 
were guile poor.’ 

‘Well, so I am; poor enough, 
in all conscience,’ said Joe, laugh- 
ing with sudden gaiety ; ‘it’s only 
that I sha’n’t again be dependent 
on my two arms being in working 
order.’ He stopped, and then 
asked gravely, ‘ But why do you 
wish I was poor, Cressida ? 

She raised her face with a look 
as if just going to speak, but 
changed her mind, bent down her 
head again, and remained per- 
versely silent. In vain he repeated 
his question. 

Joe had meant to be cool 
and matter-of-fact, come what 
might. Even now he continued 
to dig shells out of the rock ; but 
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his voice was not quite so steady 
as he expected, as he proceeded : 

‘You know that I care about 
you as I care for nobody else in 
the world; but what does that 
signify to you? 

‘ Everything, now.’ 

The words fell from her lips 
plaintively and softly, as it were 
in the shadow of a whisper. 

But Joe had heard them. His 
stick slipped from his fingers, and 
his zoological researches came to 
a sudden stop, as he spoke in a 
different, firmer tone, 

‘ When you broke off with him, 
you never thought of me. That 
I knew, but—’ 

‘Stay,’ interposed Cressida 
gently. ‘It was all broken off in 
my own mind, months before ; 
only I was a coward, and dared 
not act.’ 

Just as he had supposed. He 
liked to think he knew her so well. 

‘Still, there was another fellow 
—Cressida, you must forgive me, 
for they did say (at least I got 
into my head) that you cared 
about the man ’—Joe’s voice was 
now a circumstance over which 
he had’no control, and was telling 
tales right and left—‘ that fellow 
from Egypt—’ 

‘Never believe what they say 
of him and me,’ said Cressida im- 
petuously. The memory of that 
last encounter was a thorn that 
rankled very deeply still. ‘ At 
least—I’ll tell you the truth—I 
think once he did admire me in 
a way; but it is all past and 
gone, and I’m glad of it. I would 
sooner have another man’s friend- 
ship than his love. People like 
him, in love, are hard and selfish 
and cruel. For the rest, he never 
could find it in him to care about 
me, you know.’ 

‘1 always thought,’ said Joe 
ingenuously, ‘that, for a clever 
fellow, Halliday was uncommonly 
dense about some things.’ 
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‘Don’t talk of it,’ she said 
hastily. There was no wavering, 
but a lingering regret—too remote 
for Joe to catch—in her tone 
as she added slowly, ‘We are very, 
very far apart, and it is quite im- 
possible he should ever get any 
nearer to me.’ 

‘Could I? said Joe, in the lowest 
of voices. 

Cressida’s reply was nearly in- 
audible. So much of it Joe under- 
stood—that it was playful, and to 
the effect that he might try if he 
liked. 

Bounce, the retriever dog, came 
rushing up, shaking himself vio- 
lently and sprinkling them both 
with salt-water, to the infinite 
glee of the mischief-makers driv- 
ing him on behind, whom Joe 
fell to pelting with shells and 
handfuls of seaweed accordingly. 

An hour later they all returned 
to Mavis Lodge. 

The evening that followed was 
a particularly merry one; the 
young folks noticed it, and loudly 
bewailed Mr. Kennedy’s approach- 
ing departure. To their upbraid- 
ings he only replied by making 
more fun for them to-night. He 
felt half-daft with sheer exuber- 
ance of animal spirits. But no- 
body wondered; he was always at 
his pranks with the children—not 
even the elders suspected that it 
was an understood thing between 
him and Cressida. 

He went away the next morn- 
ing. He and Cressida had agreed 
to keep their secret to themselves 
for the next few weeks. As soon 
as the time approached for leaving 
Seacombe, Mr. Landon should be 
duly informed. On another point 
both Joe and Cressida were de- 
termined and of one accord—that 
there should be no delay, but 
that their marriage should follow 
as soon as practicable after the 
declaration of her engagement on 
her return to Lullington. Lul- 














lington—Cressida could think of 
it now with secret exultation ; 
there was a malicious, an incalcu- 
lable pleasure in thus turning the 
tables upon her detractors. For 
herself, the change was one from 
fretting fever to sudden serenity, 
and so welcome, that she forgot to 
pine for joy and gladness. Just 
when she seemed to have cut her- 
self off most hopelessly from sup- 
port and sympathy, and was feel- 
ing the deprivation most acutely, 
they had been offered her most 
unconditionally. Something that 
may suffice both to her amour 
propre and her dependent disposi- 
tion—the best affection of a vigor- 
ous, honest, energetic, generous 
nature, one on whom she can lean, 
—Halliday’s intellectual inferior, 
certainly, but morally equal to 
him or to any one. 

False to Norbert, her innocent 
enemy; false to her own proud 
colours, by admitting such an 
ascendency as Alec’s to decide her 
life ; self-estranged thus from that 
higher future held out to her once, 
—she wondered now and then 
what she had done to deserve this 
reward. Nothing whatever. 

It was hers, though. She 
laughed, and said to herself, she 
meant to deserve it afterwards, and 
what with gratitude, and the relief 
of restored hopefulness and spirit, 
and escape from shadows and lone- 
liness, she felt, at times, to her 
great surprise, as if she almost 
loved him. 

About a month later, Lullington 
was electrified by tidings that fell 
on it suddenly, and that passed 
all understanding. The last word 
of ‘all that scandal’ about Miss 
Landon was, that she was going 
to be married in October to the 
new master of Monks’ Orchard. 

No mistake this time. Mr. 
Landon had written all about it 
from Seacombe, in a letter to a 
brother clergyman in Lullington, 
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whose wife passed the happiest 
afternoon of her life in making a 
round of calls, and disseminating 
the pungent intelligence like a 
pepper-box. 

‘The luck some girls have ! 
groaned poor Mrs. Churchward, 
forgetting herself in a moment of 
despair over her feminine unmar- 
ried offspring of six. The young 
gentleman who had prophesied 
such an occurrence was naturally 
elated, and felt his prestige as a 
man of the world run up enor- 
mously. The sneering sisterhood 
shrugged their shoulders, and, for 
a time, indulged freely both in 
open reprobation and dark and 
venomous hints. 

Still, when the first surprise 
had abated, and it was well realised 
that Cressida was returning home, 
not languishing for the faithless 
Alec, nor an object of compassion 
for any one, but holding her 
head very high, and actually going 
to become the wife before very 
long of the young squire, a milder 
tone, perforce, began to prevail. 
After all, the leading families 
agreed, it had been rather a foolish 
affair with Norbert Alleyne—a 
mere boy—too young, perhaps, to 
know his own mind—or hers. As 
to that other entanglement, it 
might very probably have been 
exaggerated and misrepresented. 
Mr. de Saumarez might be the 
only one to blame. Nay, some 
had asserted that it was not Alec 
at all, but another man, whom 
she had been in love with at that 
very time! Coming out of such 
confusion one version of the facts 
sounded about as plausible as 
another. Finally, certain people 
of a romantic turn of mind carried 
back their memories to balls of 
three years ago, when Cressida 
and Joe Kennedy had been ob- 
served to dance together a good 
deal ; and upon this they built 
up a pretty story of a prior attach- 
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ment between the two, and a 
lover’s quarrel], which had sent Joe 
off to California in a huff, and 
driven Cressida to eventually ac- 
cepting Norbert out of pique at 
the other’s neglect and desertion. 
And lo, everything had come 
right at last, just as in a book. 

The young lady, when shortly 
she reappeared on the scene, did 
not help to enlighten them, or 
gratify their curiosity. She had 
come home to find Lullington 
baffled and forced to knock under, 
and could not resist the tempta- 
tion of showing herself chilly and 
distant in her turn. A few facts 
were extracted from Mr. Landon, 
who was more easily pumped. 
The wedding was to be in October, 
and perfectly quiet. The young 
couple were going afterwards to 
spend a few weeks at Seacombe— 
where the engagement had taken 
place—previous to starting abroad 
for an indefinite time, it might 
be a year. It was pretty generally 
understood that Tom Kennedy 
had left his affairs in a most em- 
barrassed state, and that some 
time must elapse before the exact 
position of the new owner could 
be known. It might turn out not 
to be so brilliant a match by any 
means, and certain evil-disposed 
persons, forgetting that history 
does not repeat itself, kept pre- 
dicting that she .would throw him 
over at the eleventh hour, now 
rapidly approaching. 

Everything, in truth, had gone 
apace ; but the consequent hurry 
and constant distraction, which 
Joe regretted for Cressida’s sake, 
were a real relief-to her. The 
temptation to be always so busy 
as not to have leisure to think of 
bygones carried all before it. 
There was nothing outward to 
force them upon her remembrance 
at present. The Alleynes were 
away, so was Elise de Saumarez. 
Alec had joined his regiment in 
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Ireland. That flirtation extraor- 
dinary of theirs seems forgotten 
and faded, and she likes to treat 
it as insignificant ; no need to vex 
Joe with what she knows he would 
never quite understand. She 
brings in Alec’s name repeatedly, 
talks of him in a general way as 
having been on the list of her de- 
voted admirers, and finds there 
are cases where speaking the truth 
openly is the very surest way to 
keep your own counsel. If ever 
it should be necessary to say more, 
she will do so, of course; but at 
present no. Joe thinks her quite 
perfect, and she will not have 
him qualify that opinion. She 
may, if she chooses, be thoughtless 
and happy, as though Norbert had 
never existed, or his friendship 
been hers to betray ; as self-com- 
placent as though the episode of 
her Monks’ Orchard visit were a 
mere dream—her whole past an 
accident, without cause or conse- 
quence. 

She has built up a fortune for 
herself higher and more securely 
thanever. For Joe isas different 
from that shy dreamer, Norbert, 
as from Alec the Conqueror. She 
has grown much fonder of him 
since they were engaged. She 
quite loves him now. 

Why should not the sun shine 
and the waves be smooth for her 
to her journey’s end? To be sure, 
looking back does not flatter. 
There may be a wreck behind ; 
there were rapids that caught you 
like a straw, and therefore may do 
so again. But the track before . 
you is fair, and propitious alto- 
gether. Swamp your neighbour's 
boat when it blocks your way, 
forget the little eddies that all but 
sank yourown. A gallant steamer 
has taken your little craft in tow. 
Laugh back at those who would 
not go to sea to sink or to swim 
with you. 

















CHAPTER XV. 
HALF A YEAR ONWARD. 


Ir was a new thing for Joe Ken- 
nedy tofind himself in the posi- 
tion of Pelycrates. Who would 
have thought that he, of all men, 
should come in for such an ex- 
traordinary run of general good 
fortune as warm hearts can hardly 
enjoy without a tinge of generous 
compunction ! 

A parvenu in paradise! Look- 
ing back a year, he sees himself 
bearing his full share of the bur- 
dens of life, its toil and its ennui, 
in his capacity of pioneer in rough, 
half-populated lands—a condition, 
that alternates between the ex- 
tremes of convulsion and stagna- 
tion—and with no enjoyment in 
particular beyond what he might 
find in work, for work’s sake. 

That, in his case, was limited. 
Joe was no steam enthusiast. 
Professional ardour scarcely car- 
ried him beyond the point of 
natural manly satisfaction in sub- 
duing obstacles and making rough 
places plain, without the fillip 
that the sense of working for a be- 
loved somebody else can give. Six 
months have realised an immense 
fund of happiness for him—placed 
him with the favoured few among 
his fellow-creatures. The world 
is a fine city for him to dwell in, 
no longer a mere tent. 

Parvenu though he was, he did 
not forget his hard days, which, 
remembered now, seemed harder 
and drearier by contrast than at 
the time. Yet he knew thai, even 
then, his had been a fair average 
lot, as lots are cast ; and thus it 
came that he felt as if he had 
better instantly go and sacrifice 
some precious possession to square 
accounts with the envious gods. 

It was nothing but timely 
poetical justice. For he had borne 
himself very well throughout an 
up-hill career, and, so far, his lift 
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had been amply deserved. But he 
was practical man enough to know 
that virtue gives no claim to an 
immediate tangible reward, and 
took his luck as a bonus,a free 
gift of fate. Besides, it seemed to 
him of that ineffable sort no fellow 
can be said exactly to deserve. 

Cressida, notwithstanding that 
he had always thought her, in a 
general way, the most winning of 
women—it was only now that he 
began to understand what he 
meant by it. How, indeed, except 
in the vaguest, clumsiest fashion, 
should one Jike him have formed 
any conception of the countless, 
inimitable, pretty little ways one 
like her has of fascinating you, 
soul and sense, and the super- 
sweetness of being fascinated thus! 
Though personally the incarnation 
of simplicity, Joe was far from 
insensible to delicate influences. 
New ideas and impressions, even 
delightful ones, took time to pe- 
netrate into his mind ; but he had 
plenty of appreciation in his soul, 
and every hour of the day brought 
him fresh revelations what an at- 
tractive, what an endearing crea- 
ture he had married. Had Cressida 
asked him: ‘Am I all you ex- 
pected I should be? he should 
have replied: ‘All, and more’— 
more than he had it in him to 
expect. 

She had a variable disposition, 
but he did not mind that. Not 
being nervous himself, her moods 
merely amused him. Whether 
playful or earnest, pettish or 
caressing, elated or depressed, was 
she not always Cressida, dearest 
of women, and always his ? 

It was a time of enlightenment 
for him, this gradual initiation 
into a kind of superfine happiness, 
such as he had never concerned 
himself with before, so entirely 
had it lain out of his rude ex- 
perience. Even now there was a 
mystery about it. His rough and 
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ready nature must accept, with 
blind gratitude, these life-sweets 
of a kind it-can never requite. 

After those first few weeks at 
Seacombe the young couple had 
left for the Continent, intending 
to remain away a year. There 
were many reasons inducing them 
to defer, for so long at least, 
settling down at Monks’ Orchard. 
In a year the disagreeable stir 
caused by Cressida’s break with 
Norbert would be forgotten, and 
the winding up of Tom’s affairs, a 
tedious and odious process, be 
completed. Six months had gone 
by, spent in easy, amusing plea- 
sure-travel; with here and there 
a long stay in any place that took 
their fancy, then flitting farther, 
always with nothing but theirown 
curiosity and inclination to con- 
sult. This irregular holiday life 
was quite new to Kennedy. For- 
tunately he had not gone on 
drudging long enough to lose— 
as he would have lost at last— 
the natural relish for a break of 
the kind, and though an indefinite 
prolongation of this ‘all play and 
no work’ interlude he would have 
thought quite intolerable, ten years 
of laborious plodding had earned 
him the right to a very long va- 
cation, and as such he regarded 
their twelve months’ tour. This 
over, they would settle down, and 
he take up his landholder’s life, 
which promised to be anything 
but one of idlesse. 

Cressida was scarcely less happy. 
She was fond of travelling, and 
everything went smoothly. Her 
husband took all the trouble of 
arranging and piloting, made no 
fuss, and was always ready to 
follow her wishes in making out 
their route, nay, preferred her 
leading the way. A®sthetic,. Joe 
was not, nor it was to be feared, 
Witu any amount of culture or 
length of years, could now hope to 
tocome; but he liked to see her 
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enjoyment of pictures and statues 
and things of beauty in general, 
as he might like to behold a child’s 
delight in a toy-shop, without, for 
the life of him, being able to par- 
ticipatein such enthusiasm. Then, 
on the one hand, there was the 
absence of anything that would 
complicate or jar, however faintly, 
on their relations,—no social in- 
terruptions even,—whilst on the 
other, plenty of change of scene 
and agreeable variety of incident 
that kept boredom at a distance. 
Cressida, for her part, would, if 
asked, have declared herself will- 
ing for this sort of thing to go on 
for ever. As if this were possible ; 
as if, even though their outward, 
artificial routine were kept up year 
after year, their inner, individual 
routine would thus remain un- 
unchanged. As well expect to 
keep a flower for ever half blown, 
or wish for the long summer days. 
to last all the seasons round. 

The first of March found them 
stopping at Sorrento. Cressida 
had expressed a vehement desire 
to revisit her old home ; and her 
wishes were the laws that Ken- 
nedy loved to put into execution. 
She took a childlike pleasure in 
relating to him every particular of 
those past days; calling up every 
possible reminiscence ; taking him. 
to see the villa where they had 
lived ; showing him her favourite 
walks, haunts, views ; and dwelling 
interminably on those numberless. 
minutiz of early life, which, like 
wine, acquire a rare and precious 
flavour by long keeping. Joe 
would listen patiently. Whether 
the story was interesting to him 
or uninteresting, he was content 
to hear her narrate. She hada 
way of talking that—meaning 
apart—it was a pleasure to listen 
to, as to the ripple of waves or 
the twitter of birds. 

Spring was already far on, there. 
in the South ; and that evening 
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they lingered in the hotel-gardens, 
sitting out till nearly midnight on 
the bit of terrace overhanging the 
Mediterranean. The night sky 
was clear as glass, with a deep, 
dark, intangible hue. No moon, 
butstars (more of them and brighter 
than in our English heaven) shone 
to light up the silken sea. Like 
a lake the bay lay before them, 
circled by the sweeping promon- 
tories on either hand, stretching 
out to meet the boundary-line of 
mountain islands opposite. The 
wily influences of solitude, still- 
ness, and beauty stole in upon the 
man sitting there in the face of a 
scene perhaps as enchanting as 
any the earth has to show. Joe 
had turned very silent—apathe- 
tic, thought Cressida wrongly— 
for his heart was rather full with 
a sort of emotion akin to awe, 
such a deep, stirring impression 
as he had felt sometimes when 
listening to the pealing organ in 
a church after dark. But on 
Cressida the alluring essence of 
an Italian landscape told very 
differently. It roused her, and 
excitement, wanting fresh vent, 
found it in sauciness and mischief, 
which infected her mood as she 
prattled away about old times and 
childish adventures, and the little 
changes that had come over Sor- 
tento in seven years. 

She perceived that Joe was feel- 
ing almost sentimental, which 
moved her still further to try to 
tease and torment him; and the 
more lazily unteasable he became, 
the more the skittish spirit took 
possession of her in her talk, 

‘They used to call me the In- 
fanta of Sorrento in those days, 
she said, smiling to herself. 

*Infanta ! what's that ? 

‘Stupid boy! 
Spain, of course.’ 

‘But what had a_parson’s 
daughter to do with Spanish 
princesses ? 
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‘ Only that the parson’s daugh- 
ter was the child-queen of the 
place. Cressida always wanted to 
have her own way, and always got 
it too. Ah, Joe,’ and she laughed, 
adding gravely, ‘I was any- 
thing but a good girl in those 
days.’ 

‘Weren’t you? I daresay,’ he 
replied, with perfect impassibility. 
‘What did you do? Climb and 
tumble down, tear your frocks, 
spill the ink, and eat green goose- 
berries ? 

* Worse,’ said Cressida, shaking 
her head ominously. ‘As for 
those little iniquities—I was a 
lonely child, you see, and for those 
one needs brothers and sisters. I 
have always lived mostly with 
grown-up people, liked them best, 
and they liked me. Why, even 
then, I used to flirt most desper- 
ately. O, you've no idea!’ 

‘ Haven’t I? said Joe, nodding 
sagaciously, but with a profoundly 
resigned expression. 

Cressida glanced up at him with 
the same tricksy look in her eyes, 
as she continued : 

‘I so well remember, a few 
months before we left—I was just 
sixteen then—there was a young 
Oxonian staying here, who, in 
particular, was over head and ears 
in love with me.’ 

‘Really ! ejaculated Joe indo- 
lently. He was listening with 
the same placid condescension as 
if she had been telling him a story 
about her doll. 

‘He used to take me out in a 
boat, a dear little cockle-shell with 
a sail, that papa kept. He and I 
had some memorable excursions, I 
can tell you.’ 

‘Could he manage it? asked 
Joe critically. 

‘I should think so. Why, he 
was in the University crew ! ex- 
claimed Cressida indignantly. 
* One day, though, we did manage 
to get swamped, all the same.’ 
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‘The young duffer ! was Joe’s 
comment. 

‘No, not he; I was the duffer,’ 
laughed Cressida, ‘I thought I saw 
a nautilus sailing in its little shell, 
you know, and sprang up in my 
excitement. - In a moment there 
we were, both struggling in the 
water. Luckily it was quite shal- 
low, and my boatman at least six 
feet high. But I never thought 
of one or the other, and I can’t 
describe to you my awful fright. 
I thought I must drown, and 
shrieked in a wild way. Then I 
heard his voice, thrilling with 
emotion, Joe, in my ear: “ All 
right; don’t be afraid; you 
are quite safe,” etcetera; and he 
kept on repeating it to tranquillise 
me as he carried me ashore. You 
have no idea how touching that 
voice was.’ 

Joe laughed obediently. 

‘We got to land; but it was a 
desolate part of the coast, and 
miles from Sorrento by the road,’ 
proceeded Cressida. ‘ There were 
some fishermen’s cottages near, 
and I went in to get my things 
dried. In the mean time the wea- 
ther had changed, a wind sprung 
up, and my companion thought 
the sea too high for me to return 
in the boat. So he walked all 
the way to the nearest village— 
several miles—to fetch some kind 
of carriage to drive me home. 
What a ramshackle conveyance 
that was! I remember his telling 
me—sh, so earnestly !—that he 
should never forget that drive. I 
said no more, I was afraid, should 
I, the jolting had shaken me so. 
Ah, I led him a life!’ 

Kennedy made alittle impatient 
movement of his shoulders, which 
Cressida noted, saying slyly, ‘You 
look as if you didn’t care particu- 
larly about my reminiscences.’ 

‘I'm not sure I can say that I 
do,’ he returned awkwardly. 
‘Then you sha’n’t hear any 








more,’ she said, with playful petu- 
lance, ‘and the sequel to “ My 
Oxonian,” and how he made a fool 
of himself on my account, shall re- 
main untold. He used to tell 
me I was his first love, and laid 
great stress upon it.’ 

‘ Cressida !’ Joe got no further ; 
but by her tone or manner, or 
something, she had succeeded in 
half provoking him at last. 

‘It’s very wrong of you,’ she 
resumed, coaxing ; ‘ very unfair. 
It wasn’t my fault thatthe “young 
duffer,” as you very properly called 
him, chose to make much of the 
Infanta, overwhelm her with de- 
licate attentions and presents and 
so on; and if, in spite of that, I 
didn’t care a straw for him, could 
I help it? 

‘Not that, certainly; but I 
imagine you did contrive to help 
letting him find it out ;—perhaps 
helped him to think the contrary.’ 

‘There, you are like all the 
rest,’ she said lightly, but with a 
dash of earnest breaking through. 
*You get vexed, you misunder- 
stand, you overrate things. Now 
I told you I was a foolish girl ; and 
you said that you liked me as I 
was, with all my folly and flighti- 
ness. Wasn't 1 foolish to believe 
you, dear?’ 

She had put her hands in his 
as she spoke, and bent forwards, 
looking up at him with a wistful 
smile. Her pale face had the 
transfigured look a pure, true 
feeling gave to it sometimes; her 
eyes—was it from the sea or the 
sky that they had caught their 
incomparable hue!— 

‘a light unknown, 
A tender tint, more lucid far 
Than all that eve had shown. 


It seemed, between the gold and gray, 
The far dawn of a faery day.’ 


‘Don’t make me repent it,’ she 
added softly. ‘If you look at 
me often so gravely as you did 
just now, I shall begin to fear 














that you don’t understand me 
better than the others, after all, 
but that—’ 

His lips touched hers and si- 
lenced them. At that moment it 
was given her to feel to the full, 
and delight in the assurance, that 
for this once she had inspired 
that complete, unwavering love 
and trust she desired. 

For this once. She had asked, 
she had claimed it. Sorrow to 
her should she lose it! Let her, 
bearing in mind its worth, and 
that it is bound up with her 
own individual life, so deal with 
it as to make it her own for ever. 

‘What was the Oxonian’s 
name? asked Joe lazily, as they 
strolled up the avenue of orange- 
trees leading from the garden into 
the hotel. 

‘His name,’ said Cressida, puz- 
zled; ‘hisname—’ She thought 
and thought, but in vain. ‘ Dear 
Joe,’ she concluded penitently, 
but breaking into a peal of irre- 
sistible laughter, in which he 
joined, ‘ you may say what you 
like, but I’ve forgotten what it 
was.’ 


That same day was marked 
with a black letter in the annals 
of Greywell Court. 

Elise de Saumarez was still at 
Monks’ Orchard, though now on 
the eve of departure. During 
her last week she had had a 
numerous party of visitors stay- 
ing there. Among them were 
Stephen Halliday (Alec the ob- 
jectionable was at a safe distance 
with his regiment in Ireland) 
and Lewis Lefroy, who on the 
afternoon of that first of March 
started together to walk over to 
Greywell, where Lefroy was anx- 
ious to leave a card. 

As they went along, taking the 
way across the fields, neither 
could escape many a chance local 
reminder of their former visit to 
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those parts some eight or nine 
months ago; and Lefroy, whose 
forte, or foible, was certainly 
petty psychology, could not re- 
frain from giving his thoughts a 
tongue. In particular he gossiped 
about his friend Norbert Alleyne, 
and the singular apathy with 
which, so far as his information 
went, he had accepted his reverse. 

‘It shows how little one really 
knows what's inside a man,’ he 
observed reflectively. ‘Now I 
should have fancied that a fellow 
of that peculiar calibre, and who 
had offered himself up so unreserv- 
edly at this single shrine, would 
have been quite overwhelmed, for 
a time at least, by the desertion of 
his saint. But they say it hasn’t 
had any effect upon him, after 
the first ; not changed him in the 
least. He is in town and very 
busy, he says—taken to reading, 
and all that. One would almost 
think it had done him good— 
embittered him a little, perhaps ; 
but that’s to his advantage, I 
consider.’ Lefroy thought it al- 
ways improved people to be em- 
bittered—gave them tone. 

‘T never knew him at all,’ said 
Halliday shortly. 

‘He was always rather odd and 
close, even with those who knew 
him best; but he and I were 
rather intimate at one time. I 
used to think there was something 
“rare and strange” in this silent 
idolatry of his for Miss Landon. 
Few men have it in them to be 
so fervent and faithful to one in 
these days. But I don’t know 
what to say now.’ 

‘Perhaps he has a general apti- 
tude for the sort of thing,’ said 
Halliday drily, ‘ which happened 
first to find this particular way of 
manifesting itself.’ 

Lefroy laughed aloud. 

‘Well, that may be,—an un- 
suspected talent for the game of 
hearts in general. If so, we may 
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soon expect to hear of his going 
all through it again with some- 
body else.’ 

‘Is he at Greywell now? asked 
Halliday indifferently. He found 
a kind of dry self-satisfaction in 
bearding a subject connected with 
Cressida, in coolly walking over 
and, so to speak, botanising on 
the grave of his ideal. 

‘No; he hasn’t been there 
since, his sister told me. He 
doesn’t care to be bothered, which 
is natural, and stayed up in town 
even for Christmas. They've a 
rather uncomfortable home, you 
know; the father’s a regular 
Turk in his own family, and keeps 
all those poor girls in the most 
ridiculously rigid— Why, how 
d’ye do, suddenly pulling up in 
his speech, and changing his tone, 
as, on reaching a stile at the 
corner of the field, they unexpect- 
edly confronted two of the family 
under discussion, namely, Jeanie 
and Fan, returning from an after- 
noon ramble. Nimbly vaulting 
over the stile, Lefroy offered his 
hand to them, all with a neat- 
ness and promptitude that gave 
an almost dramatic effect to some 
of his movements. 

The four walked on to Greywell 
together. The footpath between 
the two hedges was narrow, only 
allowing of double file. Somehow 
Lefroy and Jeanie fell in, side by 
side, instantly. Fan—who, ever 
since her first and never-forgotten 
lesson on the subject, had been 
inclined to take for granted that 
any two people might be in love 
with each other, however little 
excuse she could see for it—reluc- 
tantly submitted to drop into the 
rear with Halliday, for whom she 
cherished a distinct aversion or 
grudge for the part he had played 
in late events. Whatever that 
part had been, she chose to think 
he had blundered inexcusably. 
People like him prided themselves 








on being better than the rest of 
the world. Much good came of it 
in practice ! 

But, as the other pair really 
did seem to epjoy their téte-d-téte, 
and for those under the Colonel's 
jurisdiction opportunities -like the 
present were rare, Fan threw her- 
self into the sisterly service of 
letting Jeanie and Lefroy get on 
in front, and diverting Halliday’s 
attention by talking to him. What 
about was the puzzle. Fan was 
no adept at platitudes, and Halli- 
day eschewed them systematically, 
except when social etiquette left 
him no choice. On the figure 
now by his side he scarcely be- 
stowed a thought. True, he had 
not forgotten that little misad- 
venture on the day of the picnic, 
but there was nothing to remind 
him of the force and earnestness 
that had blazed out and momen- 
tarily astonished him. He saw only 
a schoolgirl of seventeen—‘ sweet 
seventeen’ was the last epithet 
Fan was able or anxious to ap- 
propriate—and if he noted any- 
thing remarkable about her ap- 
pearance, it was the brownness of 
her gloveless hands — sunburnt, 
but small, well moulded, and as 
characteristic as any feature in 
our mechanism can well be. 

Presently he observed that he 
thought they should have rain; 
but to propositions about the 
weather Fan vouchsafed no reply. 
It was as if by making them he 
had gone down another peg in her 
estimation, and he did not repeat 
the effort. The pause that fol- 
lowed would have been perpetual, 
but that Fan suddenly perceived 
that they were rapidly overtaking 
Jeanie and Mr. Lefroy, and within 
earshot of their conversation. 
Bent on taking off the attention 
of her companion, she made a wild 
and desperate push for it, asking 
abruptly, 

‘Were you ever in Russia? 











‘In Russia ? he repeated, aston- 
ished. ‘No; why? 

‘It was only,’ Fan stammered, 
hunting about in her mind how 
to account for her question, and 
rather at a loss, ‘ that I was read- 
ing a book about it the other 
day which made me wish I was 
there, and that just now I was 
thinking you had perhaps tra- 
velled a good deal, and might 
have been there, among other 
places,’ she concluded ingeniously. 

‘I’ve travelled very little, on 
the contrary,’ he replied. ‘ I never 
have, or expect to have, much 
time to spare for running about.’ 

‘Ah, yes, of course; because 
you have something better and 
usefuller to do with yours,’ said 
Fan hastily. She had heard for- 
merly from Cressida of the sort 
of vocation in which he was en- 
gaged ; moreover, that he was 
rather keen upon it, and the un- 
lucky words had gushed from her 
almost involuntarily. 

He laughed, and glanced up at 
her with careless surprise, not to 
say slight impatience of this cate- 
chism. His unresponsive manner 
would have checked her had she 
been taking thought in the least 
degree for the impression she was 
making, as he curtly replied, 

‘I hope so—many things.’ 

The ball of conversation, once 
started, must be kept up. Besides, 
Fan’s thoughts had now taken 
another turn, inclining her, on 
her own account, rather to speak 
than he silent. She drew a long 
breath, and declared with em- 
phasis, 

‘I think one would not mind 
being cooped up for ever in one 
place or one room, if one only was 
sure that some real good came of 
it to somebody.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ he said, 
half amused this time. ‘You 


must allow me to differ from you 
there. 


I think there are a great 
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many people who mind it very 
much.’ 

‘O yes, perhaps,’ stammered 
Fan undaunted, ‘people who don’t 
take life in a serious way ; but I 
didn’t count those, of course.’ 

‘Pray, what do you call “not 
taking life in a serious way” ? 

‘People who can make their 
private amusement the Dan and 
Beersheba of every day of their 
existence,’ returned Fan directly, 
‘and who talk as if there was 
nothing to be done in the world 
that was of any use. I never 
could understand that, or be con- 
tented in their way. Only, boxed 
up in the country, as we are, and 
in a house like ours, where we 
scarcely know anything, except by 
guess or accident, of what is going 
on outside, why, one might be ever 
so disgusted with living a per- 
fectly useless life, there would be 
no help for it.’ 

‘I think you will generally find 
without difficulty persons enough, 
quite ready and able to dispose of 
any superfluous activity or time 
you may happen to have on your 
hands, and be anxious to put at 
their service,’ said Halliday pro- 
vokingly. 

‘I know, I know,’ replied Fan, 
somewhat irate. ‘Why, Millie and 
Jeanie and I might sit in a row, 
and knit mittens from morning 
till night; I daresay we should 
always find people to wear them. 
But that’s not what I mean. No- 
body ever does seem to under- 
stand why even women should 
wish to find out the best things 
to be done, and the best way of 
doing them, and to give their 
work to the people who want it 
most, and will be really and truly 
the better for it.’ 

‘Well, when you have suc- 
ceeded in finding all that out and 
for certain, we shall all of us be 
very much obliged to you if you 
will let us know,’ returned Halliday 
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unmercifully, who, although he 
had often inwardly wondered and 
thundered at the eternal selfish- 
ness of charming women, and the 
self-contented way in which, as a 
rule, they hold aloof when they 
can from truth and trouble, could 
not, it appeared, be brought to 
regard Fan’s predicament with 
proper gravity. She thought this 
flippancy on his part very perverse. 
He might have seen that she was 
in earnest. To have the leading 
of one’s own life, and to be able to 
turn it to account in some practi- 
cal, tangible manner for the good 
ofone’sfellow-creatures, had always 
appeared to Fan as the grand desi- 
deratum for contentment; she was 
perpetually on the gui vive as to 
ways and means, and it had struck 
her that she might get something 
to the purpose out of her present 
companion. She did not give up, 
even now, and the strain of con- 
versation changed by degrees, 
turning upon a variety of topics 
which we politely call ‘of general 
interest,’ but on whose genuine 
interest to any one in particular 
it would certainly be unsafe to 
presume. Now as Fan seemed to 
be tolerably well informed as well 
as eager on such matters, Halli- 
day, feeling more and more as if 
he were listening to the frank 
chatter of a lively intelligent lad, 
became gradually more communi- 
cative. He good-naturedly suffer- 
ed himself to be drawn out, even 
to enlighten her on the subject of 
some of his favourite ideas and 
projects. 

He had his hobbies, of course ; 
but Fan, who from what she 
had heard had rather expected 
to find a knight-errant or an en- 
thusiast in the cause of progress, 
was being rapidlysetright. Lefroy 
and Jeanie walked on in front, 
talking of trivialities fervently 
(he was giving her sketches from 
his autobiography) ; thetwo others 
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behind, discussing burning ques 
tions soberly. Fan must content 
herself with making out that he 
was quite satisfied with the field 
he had chosen for his labours ; it 
was something that he should re- 
gard the crusade againstignorance, 
in which, one way or another, 
they were engaged, as the most 
honourable distinction of the cen- 
tury. Her youthful impatience 
would have preferred a little more 
enthusiasm about institutions, 
measures, or to have special ones 
pointed out to her as infallible 
and speedy cures for the special 
evils existing on the face of the 
earth. It was damping to have 
to fall back on a few broad, main 
facts. However, anything, she 
thought, was better than dream- 
ing; though we have to start 
again from such a sober, safe, but, 
to her, novel position as this, 
that honest individual efforts in 
a right direction can hardly be 
thrown away, even if they end in 
disappointment, since failure itself 
may teach the secrets of success, 
which he who runs may read. 

The conversation which had be- 
gun by so artificial a start now 
flowed easily and naturally enough. 
Fan, at least, was quite wrapped 
up in it. This was what she 
liked : to be talked to seriously, 
sensibly, without any of that 
‘ chaff’ condescending which it 
was too often her lot to encounter 
as an enfant terrible, or of the 
‘ chaff’ complimentary with which 
as a young lady she was some-~ 
times attacked by young men de- 
sirous to please, but whose ideas 
of pleasing and hers did not co- 
incide. There was never any per- 
ceptible difference in her manner 
towards women and men, and she 
liked the latter to be as frank, 
plain-spoken, and unconscious 
with her as with each other. 

The prophesied rain came on, 


" but true to her Joan of Arc dispo~ 














sition Fan did not regard it, dis- 
daining even to share Halliday’s 
umbrella as they trudged on, and 
flatly declining Lefroy’s aid at 
every stile, much to his discom- 
fiture. He was so fond of helping 
ladies over stiles. 

Her boots were muddy, her 
skirts also, her hair wet and 
blown about. Cressida would not 
have been seen thus for worlds; 
but how should Fan think of it, 
absolutely indifferent as she was 
to the personal impression she 
might be producing ? 

Greywell was reached only too 
soon, and the visitors marched 
into the drawing-room, where the 
whole family mustered to ‘ enter- 
tain’ them. The Colonel’s pre- 
sence forbade the slightest ap- 
proach to ease or expansion. 
Lewis Lefroy exerted himself to 
rattle on agreeably ; but the three 
girls had become suddenly tongue- 
tied, and it was impossible to get 
beyond the merest commonplaces 
of conversation. Even tea failed 
to spread a little exhilaration over 
the circle. In the midst of the 
visit the unpleasant calm was un- 
pleasantly broken by the arrival 
of a telegram for Colonel Alleyne. 

Telegrams were of rare occur- 
rence at Greywell—that was not 
a family with which anybody ever 
seemed in a hurry to communi- 
cate—and the Colonel was watch- 
ed with a certain anxiety by his 
womankind as he opened it. His 
countenance changed ominously. 
He rose and walked towards the 
door. Mrs. Alleyne made a flur- 
ried start, as if to follow him; he 
waved her back impatiently; but 
in his own haste and evident 
confusion let the paper fall. With 
a rapid movement Fan picked it 
up and handed it back to him; 
but she had caught sight of its 
contents. Her eye and her fa- 
ther’s met, and she followed him, 
unforbidden, as he left the room. 
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Halliday and Lefroy exchanged 


a glance. The latter perceived 
at once that ‘something dreadful 
had happened,’ as he would have 
expressed it, and both rose to take 
leave. Mrs. Alleyne, flurried still, 
began to expostulate and apolo- 
gise. It was nothing at all. She 
was sure there was no alarming 
news, or the Colonel would have 
told them. Would they not finish 
their tea? This parley delayed 
them a few minutes. Lefroy, 
truth to tell, was burning with 
curiosity to know what the mat- 
ter was. 

Fan reéntered almost directly, 
and signified to her mother that 
the Colonel wanted to speak to 
her. As the door closed on Mrs. 
Alleyne, the girl said steadily but 
with an effort, 

‘The telegram is—is from Mr. 
Marriott. Norbert is not well.’ 

Lefroy, much concerned, began 
proffering general readiness and 
desire to know if he could be of 
any use. Halliday, he hardly 
knew why, seemed to catch the 
note of some alarm beyond the 
usual panic sudden illness may 
cause. He got Lefroy away at 
once. As they were all in the 
hall outside, he turned to Fan to 
say quietly and apart, 

‘Can I telegraph for you, or 
anything ? 

‘No; we are going up to- 
night.’ 

She pressed her hands tightly 
to her face for a moment. 

‘Is it so bad? Halliday in- 
quired. ‘There is no danger, 
surely 7 

Fan suddenly took her hands 
from her face; there were no tears 
in her eyes, but an indescribable 
something in her look had put 
him on the tight tack almost be- 
fore she answered aside to him, 

‘ Danger for his mind—yes |’ 

For all the toughness of his. 
three-and-thirty years’ life-ap- 
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prenticeship, for all his masculine 
philosophy, Halliday was a little 
staggered, and could think for the 
moment of nothing to say. Per- 
haps it was kindest to say no- 
thing. 

‘Dear, what an unfortunate 
contretemps !’ began Lefroy, di- 
rectly they were out in the road. 
* I have the most distinct aversion 
to the telegraph. At least, people 
really should not send bad news 
in that way. I never felt more 
awkward in my life. But women 
get so easily frightened. And 
he’s an unaccountable fellow; 
often up and down.’ 

‘One saw it must have been 
rather serious, for the uncle to 
telegraph so unexpectedly.’ 

‘Yes, but people do knock up 
all of a sudden, now and then.’ 

‘I fear it’s a brain-attack of 
some kind,’ explained Halliday. 
* They hinted as much to me just 
now.’ 

‘A brain-attack! O, that’s 
bad indeed, the worst!’ said Le- 
froy, as deeply concerned as it was 
in his nature to be; and he re- 
flected gravely. ‘Do you know,’ 
he resumed presently, with a 
puzzled look, ‘I now understand 
what it was I was afraid of for 
him several months ago. He 
looked, now and then, like a man 
who is burning the candle at both 
ends. But I fancied it had all 
blown over, as I was telling you. 
Poor fellow ! What a terrible mis- 
fortune for them all if things turn 
badly !’ 

‘Terrible indeed ? 

‘Is it in the family, I won- 
der? 

‘The Colonel seems eccentric.’ 

‘ That he does; and that young- 
est girl, Fan, is an oddity, I am 
sure. But this is really most dis- 
tressing news. I can't get over 
it at all.’ 

Distressing though it was, there 
‘was something not displeasing to 
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Lefroy in being the first to hear 
of it, and to communicate it at 
Monks’ Orchard, where Elise had 
a dinner-party that night. 

The same evening Colonel and 
Mrs. Alleyne went up to town, 
taking Fan. More correctly speak- 
ing, it was Fan who took them. 
Partly from want of practice, 
partly from perturbation, they 
were helpless as children to shift 
for themselves, and but for their 
pioneer would have missed their 
train, started in a wrong one, and 
lost their belongings. They reach- 
ed London at last, and drove to 
Norbert’s lodgings, Fan all the 
way consumed by the impatience 
with which one goes forward to 
meet a mysterious evil. Mr. Mar- 
riott was there, on the look-out, 
and came to meet them at the 
door. At the sight of his ex- 
pression, which boded no good 
tidings, Mrs. Alleyne became hys- 
terical. Fan, though her heart 
was going like a sledge-hammer, 
kept a good countenance. They 
were all crowded together for a 
minute in the half-lit narrow lobby 
inside, and a short passage of 
arms ensued that Fan remembered 
long. Her father and uncle met 
for a moment with the look of 
intimate hostility of near, but not 
dear, relations. Some rapid ques- 
tions and answers came. Fan 
caught the words ‘a sudden attack,’ 
‘alarming symptoms,’ ‘slight im- 
provement.’ Then Mr. Marriott 
began to the Colonel abruptly, 

‘ You wish to see him, of course?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Well, what I have to tell you 
is this: you must not think of it 
for a moment.’ 

‘How not think of it? The 
Colonel flared up instantly at the 
peremptory tone. 

‘To be plain with you, he is in 
a state when all painful and ex- 
citing impressions are highly dan- 
gerous, and must be avoided at 




















every price. That is the first 
thing to be thought of now,’ said 
the banker, concluding with sharp 
significance, ‘You, his father, 
ought to know best the sort of 
effect your presence would be 
likely to have upon him.’ 

The Colonel was thunderstruck, 
deeply exasperated, but tongue- 
tied, half-abashed, and for this 
once at the mercy of his brother- 
in-law, who spoke authoritatively 
and to the point. Mr. Marriott 
turned from him to the tearful 
Mrs. Alleyne, and next to Fan, 
the only self-possessed person pre- 
sent, saying,‘ But I think, per- 
haps, if his sister—’ 

Fan nodded, and followed her 
uncle up-stairs, leaving the others 
in the sitting-room below. 

‘ Will he know me? she asked. 

‘Probably. It is impossible 
to say beforehand whether seeing 
you will do him good or harm. 
But you may go in; the doctor is 
with him now. I fear he is on the 
eve of a terrible illness; but we 
must do what we can. Try not to 
seem flurried, and talk to him and 
answer him, whatever he says, as 
if he were quite himself; that is, 
if you can,’ 

She went in. Norbert was up 
and dressed, and pacing the room 
restlessly, gazing before him with 
eyes into which an extraordinary 
change had come since Fan saw 
them last—grown magnetically 
keen, at once fatigued and unquiet. 

‘Who's this? he said, with a 
nervous start at the click of the 
door-handle. 

‘Only I, Fan,’ she said, coming 
forwards, and without the slightest 
agitation in tone or manner. He 
turned away with a hasty gesture, 
as of annoyance at being surprised 
and interrupted. 

‘ You didn’t expect to see me, 
perhaps,’ she added, ‘or not so 
soon.’ 

‘They said you would come,’ 
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he answered abruptly. ‘ I’ve been 
ill, you know.’ 

‘Yes, but you're better than 
you were, aren’t you!’ she said 
cheeringly. ‘ Tell me about it.’ 

Norbert had ceased his restless 
walk. He flung himself into a 
chair, and an expression as of a 
sense of deadly exhaustion over- 
spread his features as he answered 
her, in a hurried, incoherent man- 
ner. 

*O, I should have been well, 
and long before this, if only they 
would let me rest ; but that’s not 
to be, it seems.’ 

Fan was watching him acutely. 
He kept casting nervous, sharp 
glances round the room. 

‘ Well, it’s come to this now,’ 
he said, speaking with the same 
quick vehemence, so unnatural to 
him, ‘that I’m set upon by sights 
and sounds that worry me, hunt 
me, till I lose myself or some- 
thing. I suppose you'll say it’s 
fancy ; but there they are. Then 
at night, when the light is out, 
my thoughts do their best to 
murder me. It’s the story over 
again of the villain who treated 
his prisoners to that, in revenge 
—kept them from sleeping, you 
know. It made them mad at 
last.’ 

‘ You're tired and overdone, I 
expect,’ she rejoined promptly and 
quietly ; ‘that may make you see 
things wrong.’ 

He sank his head in his hands, 
saying listlessly, ‘ Yes, that’s it ; 
tired to death, Fan, till my head 
runs wild ; it won’t let me alone.’ 
He looked up suddenly; his ex- 
pression was odd and uneasy, she 
noticed his rapid changes of 
countenance, and a feverish light 
in his eyes as they wandered 
about, and he began speaking fast 
and excitedly. ‘I tell you there 
was a face in the glass this morn- 
ing—Mine, you'll say—Not like 
it,’ and he laughed; ‘one that 
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might have haunted the devil, 
given him bad dreams. And yet 
I don’t know ; my brain gives me 
the slip some days, I suspect. 
As to that picture—’ 

He stopped. His eye was rest- 
ing on a spot on the wall where 
hung an engraving, Fan remem- 
bered of old—a graceful portrait 
of a pretty face, by some unknown 
hand, christened the May Queen, 
and that Norbert had lighted upon 
somewhere years ago, and bought, 
because of its curious resemblance 
to Cressida. He resumed the next 
moment : 

‘I’ve let my fancy play tricks 
with that once too often. I got 
rest in that odd way lately ; it 
was better than opium. But now 
it moves and changes and comes 
down without my inviting.’ He 
broke off, glanced at his sister 
doubtfully, adding, ‘ Childish 
rubbish, isn’t it? Fan, what do 
you suppose it all means ? 

Fan put her hand in his, and 
Norbert, with a violent effort to 
command his nerves, tried hard to 
look steadily at the object before 
him, as it were to force down the 
mists of feverish hallucination that 
troubled his mind. His physical 
strength gave way in the exertion, 
his features relaxed, his eye grew 
vacant, but still remained fixed 
on the spot with a vague and dis- 
tant gaze, as he muttered inaudibly 
to himself: 

‘ Dead, I think—but no release 
allowed—like me.’ 

The light, as he sat there, fell 
full on his face. Its sharpened 
outlines, strained, metamorphosed 
expression, that unavailing, in- 
stinctive struggling for self-mas- 
tery, painful as the efforts of one 
caught and drowning in a current, 
were telling enough, even to Fan’s 
inexperience, of such deep mis- 
chief at work, and insecurity as to 
what might be impending, that 
the sense of it turned her cold and 
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sick. She was silent for a few min- 
utes, then presently observed, ‘ If 
the picture worries you, hang- 
ing there, I should cover it up. 
Or better still, take it down,’ she 
added, rising composedly. 

Norbert watched her with in- 
difference as she lifted the portrait 
from its nail on the wall, and put. 
it away. He began to laugh, 
saying, 

‘If you're going to try and 
banish all the queer visitors that 
have found their way into this 
place of torment, you'll have 
enough to do, I can tell you. 
People say it’s because I’ve been 
too much alone. Pretty company 
I should have made. [I held 
out while I could,—but now it’s 
like a tide carrying me out to 


‘sea,’ he concluded wearily. He 


leant back his head, remained 
with closed eyes for a few mo- 
ments, then rousing himself sud- 
denly, looked at Fan with a puz- 
zled, surprised air, and asked, 

‘When did you come? Yester- 
day ? 

‘In the evening,’ she replied 
evasively. 

‘ Because—listen here—’ he be- 
gan, fixing his eyes on her intently. 
Once more he gathered his forces, 
strove to collect himself, straining 
his will to the utmost to beat. 
against the stream of confusion, 
and fix his attention so as to give 
clear expression, whilst he could, 
to what was flitting through his 
mind. ‘ You'd best not stay long 
—I shall wear the life out of 
you—I’m nervous and out of 
sorts, and lose hold over my 
thoughts and everything some- 
times. I shall get round right 
enough, I daresay—at least, that’s 
what I’ve been thinking ; but I’ve 
had a bad time of it the last day 
or two till I—’ His voice had 
grown weak in speaking, his head 
seemed to fail him, the sense of it 
driving a singular intensity of ex- 














pression into his eyes as he hesi- 
tated, unable to continue. But 
Fan caught him up at once, say- 
ing, 

‘Let me stay for the present, 
or until you're better. I may as 
well be here as at home, you 
know.’ 

Already her familiar voice and 
ways had reconciled him to her 
presence, though at first he had 
seemed irritated by her coming. 
Something in her manner sooth- 
ed him particularly. With the 
sharpened, suspicious sensitive- 
ness of illness and fever, he was 
quick to perceive that she, unlike 
the others he had had around him, 
talked and behaved to him in the 
natural, placid, ordinary way. He 
fretted at her leaving him present- 
ly, and would take no word but 
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her own positive promise to re- 
turn to him by and by. 

‘That young lady,’ said the 
doctor—who had been a silent 
witness of their interview—as the 
family group were hastily debating 
below as to the arrangements and 
measures, ‘may stay as long as 
she is willing.’ 

But the same night the cloud 
deepened and fell, and for the 
days that followed the likelihood 
seemed that care and uncertainty 
would be cut very short, anxiety 
met by thesharpest, surest remedy, 
and fear be extinguished at once 
and for ever. 

That crisis passed ; days, weeks, 
went by, and the danger, though 
still lurking near, was less immi- 
nent, and an idea of recovery al- 
lowed to arise. But of what sort ? 











THE DEVONSHIRE SAVAGES. 


BY A NATIVE. 





THERE are spots on the moon and 
there are flies in amber. It need 
not, then, be a matter for great sur- 
prise that there are ‘savages’ in 
beautiful Devonshire, In fact it 
might not be difficult to find 
savages in many other parts of 
the country, judging by the testi- 
mony—the recent testimony un- 
fortunately—of our police, petty 
sessional, and assize courts. There 
are young savages and old ones 
among us. For the former there 
is some hope whilst School Boards 
continue to exercise their func- 
tions. The old savages are, it is 
to be feared, irreclaimable, for the 
reason that they are mostly beyond 
civilising influences, and society 
can only look forward to their 
gradual extinction by the process 
of natural decay. 

The savages who are the subject 
of this paper are of a peculiar type. 
They are in fact landed proprietors, 
living on their own freehold estate, 
and in a detached residence situ- 
ated in a picturesque part of the 
country. It was rather more 
than six years since that they 
first brought themselves promi- 
nently under general public notice, 
though they had for some time 
previously made their influence 
‘felt? in their own immediate 
neighbourhood ; and they have 
since done their best from time to 
time to maintain their reputation, 
It was about a couple of years 
after the special occasion to which 
I have alluded that, being about 
to pay a visit to Devonshire, it 
occurred to me that I would en- 
deavour to see the notorious sav- 
ages of the county. I had, how- 





ever, forgotten the exact locality 
in which they lived, and thinking 
that a lady friend of mine—who 
I thought was specially ‘ well up’ 
in West-country lore, and who had, 
I believed, specially studied the 
habits and goings-on of West-coun- 
try people—might be able to as- 
sist me, I wrote to ask her if she 
had ever heard of ‘ the Devonshire 
savages,’ and could remember their 
whereabouts. Not knowing, evi- 
dently, that I was a ‘native,’ she 


. informed me that she had no re- 


collection of any particular com- 
munity of savages in Devonshire, 
but she believed that the expres- 
sion ‘ the Devonshire savages’ was 
applied very generally to the com- 
mon people of Devon, in order to 
indicate the roughness of their 
manners. This wasa terrible slan- 
der, for which I was totally unpre- 
pared ; for I will venture to say— 
‘though I,’ as a native, ‘say it 
who shouldn’t’—that throughout 
the British Islands there does not 
exist a finer, a gentler, and a more 
simple-hearted race of men than 
your genuine Devonshire peasants. 
I am, however, quite free to con- 
fess that this character does not 
apply to the singular family of 
Devonians of whom I propose to 
give some account in this place. 
One of their not very remote 
ancestors was, it is averred, a kind 
of Diogenes. He at any rate, if 
not a philosopher, was eccentric, 
and lived in a tub. Common re- 
port indeed says that he was a 
lunatic, and it has been suggested 
that the tendency of lunacy to be- 
come hereditary may account for 
the strange doings of the existing 














family of savages. Local opinion, 
however, inclines to the belief 
that the noun plural which implies 
the reverse of honest people would 
more fittingly explain the peculi- 
arities of this family than any 
other expression. 

I have said that they are landed 
proprietors, living in their own 
‘house’ on their own freehold. 
How they came into possession of 
this property I have never been 
able to discover. But in spite of 
their notorious misdoings there 
they are, and there they appear 
likely toremain. Their estate con- 
sists of some thirty or forty acres 
of land, which they farm—its 
value, I have been given to under- 
stand, being about 40/. per annum. 
They have, or recently had, live 
stock in horses, sheep, pigs, bul- 
locks, ducks, and fowls. The ‘es- 
tate’ consists of eleven fields, be- 
sides an orchard, and it has been 
‘in the family’ for about a quarter 
of acentury. There is a cottage- 
garden attached to the family man- 
sion, in which are grown various 
vegetables that supply the family 
with what they cannot easily steal 
from their neighbours. When, for 
whom, or under what circumstan- 
ces the cottage was built I have 
never been able to discover. Some 
people say that it was originally 
an old barn with an extemporised 
chimney. It might have been at 
one time a labourer’s cottage ; but 
I incline to the belief that it was 
erected by the savages themselves 
after an artistic model of their 
own. The ‘oldest inhabitant’ of 
the parish in which it is situated, 
not a hundred miles from the 
Lapford station of the North 
Devon Railway, cannot remember 
to have seen glass in the ‘ win- 
dows ;’ and it is very many years 
since that the apertures, which by 
courtesy may claim that designa- 
tion, were known to retain any- 
thing like window-shape. Their 
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fine airy and négligé condition in 
their best days may be seen by the 
illustration. The savages never 
appear to have liked the confine- 
ment and restraint imposed by 
glass, and it was only during ex- 
ceptionally cold or exceptionally 
rough weather that they cared to 
fill the apertures in the walls with 
an unhinged door, an old board, 
a sack or two, or other temporary 
makeshifts. 

On the occasion of my visit to 
the hovel, however, it had become 
such a ruin as to have almost lost 
the appearance of adwelling-place. 
Here it is, just as I saw it. The 
stones and cob of which the walls 
consisted were torn and rent in all 
directions, as if the structure had 
been subjected to a furious bom- 
bardment. Huge gaping apertures 
were seen on all sides. What had 
been doorways had become widen- 
ed, shapeless, and ragged breaches 
in the walls. The‘ front’ doorway 
had assumed the shape of a rough 
irregular archway, the upper part 
of which was so torn and loose 
that it had to be supported by a 
beam placed crosswise, and kept 
up against the stones and cob by 
wooden props. The upper parts 
of the walls were especially ruin- 
ous, whilst the thatch was broken 
and torn in all directions. 

The substructure of this miser- 
able ruinous dwelling stood in a 
hollow or depression in the ground, 
and was situated at about the 
centre of a kind of clearing sur- 
rounded by a hedge and skirted by 
talltrees. Admission to this yard 
or clearing was gained through a 
gateway which led in from one of 
the high-roads of the village. The 
hovel itself consisted of two apart- 
ments, one over the other. The 
lower one, the deepest part of 
which was something like a hole 
or pit in the ground, was the den 
of the savages—drawing-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, scullery, an 1 
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bedroom in one. Here the whole 
family ate, drank, washed, cooked, 
and slept. Bed or bedstead, as 
these things are generally under- 
stood, there was none. When I 
saw it the whole was full of straw, 
and here, as I have said, every mem- 
berof the household slept—father, 
‘ mother, sons, daughters, and the 
children of the latter. The family 
consisted, in fact, of eleven persons 
when I made their acquaintance. 































eight, another between five and 
six, and a baby boy of two sum- 
mers. 

The eleven herded together in 
the manner I have stated, and 
their character and propensities 
were just what their mode of life 
would suggest. No respectably- 
dressed person could venture to 
pass their hovel without being 
assailed with the most horrible 
epithets, and not unfrequently 
assaulted brutally with mud, 
sticks, stones, or in fact anything 
that came first to hand. They 
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The grandfather of the circle was 
at that time, I believe, about sixty 
years of age. His wife was per- 
haps a few years younger. Their 
eldest son was somewhere between 
thirty and forty. The next wasa 
daughter of thirty summers. Then 
followed two other interesting 
young ladies, aged respectively, I 
believe, twenty-tive and twenty- 
three. Next below these came a 
boy of about twelve, one of about 
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THE HOME OF ELEVEN SAVAGES. 


soon became the terror of the 
whole country-side ; and curiously 
enough the worst of the set were 
the female members of the family. 
At one time the latter actually 
attended the parish church, dressed 
inthe most gaudy style imaginable, 
and accompanied occasionally by 
their brothers. But a feud arose 
between them and the worthy 
vicar, who on one occasion was so 
incensed at the conduct of the 
eldest of the sons, that he seized 
him and administered severe cas- 
tigation. From this time the 























savages ceased attending church 
altogether ; but they took every 
opportunity of insulting the par- 
son whenever he chanced to pass 
their way, and swore eternal ven- 
geance against this good man in 
particular, and against his profes- 
sion in general. The suspicious- 
ness with which they greeted me 
on the occasion of my visit to 
them arose, I believe, from their 
having at first mistaken me for a 
* passen,’ and they appeared both 
pleased and relieved on my in- 
forming them, in reply to a query 
to that effect, that I was not of 
the cloth. 

For a certain period they at- 
tempted a little farming, and even 
took their produce to dispose of it 
to a market which was not very 
distant from their abode. But 
after a time they appear to have 
reflected that it would be easier 
to purloin their neighbours’ goods 
than to work for themselves ; so 
they pilfered and robbed their 
neighbours in every possible way 
and on every possible occasion. 
They made no distinction, robbing 
the poor cottagers as well as the 
wealthy farmers in all the country 
round. They would even steal 
vegetables from labourers’ gardens. 
One of their favourite amuse- 
ments—suggested, no doubt, by 
the desire to combine business 
with pleasure—was to drive the 
cattle of neighbouring farmers into 
their own fields, and then, upon 
the pretence that these cattle had 
‘strayed,’ demand compensation 
from the owners. Indeed, one of 
the most recent of the public ap- 
pearances of these North Devon 
savages—at the sessions held at 
the Castle of Exeter, not many 
months ago, before the Earl of 
Devon and other magistrates— 
was to answer a charge of obtain- 
ing money—to wit, the sum of 
two shillings and sixpence—by 
false pretences from a farmer in 
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the neighbourhood, whose pigs, 
the savages declared, had, to the 
number of six, been ‘ trespassing’ 
amongst their ricks. The sum was 
claimed, and, it seems, paid by the 
farmer in question, who was under 
the belief that his pigs had in 
reality committed the damage 
which was alleged. He was sub- 
sequently informed, however, that 
the savages had themselves driven 
his pigs amongst their ricks in 
order to extort money from him. 
Three of the notorious family were 
on this particular occasion indict- 
ed for cheating the farmer in the 
manner indicated, but two of them 
escaped owing to some technical 
flaw in the indictment, the third 
being convicted and sentenced to 
two months’ hard labour—a very 
slight punishment, considering the 
numerous occasions on which this 
particular savage—the ringleader 
of the whole set—had been con- 
victed of similar and worse of- 
fences. 

It will be supposed from what 
has been stated that these notori- 
ous people were, before the date 
of the particular prosecution just 
referred to, no strangers to the 
processes of the law. Indeed, 
prior to the year 1873 they had 
been so frequently ‘summoned’ 
before the county magistrates, that 
a special representation on their 
account was made to the Home 
Secretary. Inquiry was then in- 
stituted, and a return was ordered 
of the number of convictions 
which up to the date of the in- 
quiry had been recorded against 
the savages. It actually appeared 
from this return that, for divers 
offences too numerous to particu- 
larise here, they had been between 
them convicted no less than fifty 
times. But their repeated incar- 
cerations had produced no bene- 
ficial effect upon them, and indeed 
they only became hardened in 
their sins and wrong-doings. 

LL 
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It appears that every induce- 
ment which has been offered to 
these people to sell their land has 
proved unavailing, and hence there 
is no means of driving them forth 
from the neighbourhood in which 
their presence has become an in- 
tolerable infliction. The most per- 
fect isolation exists between them 
and the inhabitants of the parish 
in which they live. Their hovel 
has sunk into a most ruinous 
condition, and it cannot long with- 
stand the assaults of the weather. 
How the tenants will fare when, 
on some more than usually stormy 
night, it is laid in a ruinous heap, 
it is impossible to say. There is 
no one in the neighbourhood of 
the savages who would let them 
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a house, nor could a house be 
built ina day. They would have 
to take refuge in one of their own 
hayricks until they could extem- 
porise other shelter. 

Such as these abandoned people 
have been described they appear 
likely to remain; for they have 
resisted every civilising and hu- 
manising influence which has 
been brought to bear upon them 
with the object of improving 
them. They are in very truth 
irreclaimable savages, having, un- 
happily, no one redeeming quality 
as a set-off against their vicious- 
ness and depravity—savages, in 
fact, of the utterly bad type 
which is, alas, still to be found in 
certain parts of civilised countries. 




















COUNTRY LIFE IN GREECE. 


——>—_- 


THERE is a little town, almost a 
village, named Vostizza, situated 
on the north side of the Pelopo- 
nessus between Patras and Co- 
rinth, which has preserved its 
original character in a remarkable 
degree. Whilst Athens is but a 
copy of European cities, this at a 
glance is still Grecian, and the 
delight of artists. Nature has 
given it every advantage in its 
beautiful shore-line, and on the 
summit of the downs, under a 
sapphire sky, rise a coquettish-look- 
ing crown of white houses, shining 
inthesun. High mountains limit 
the view to the south ; to the right 
and left stretch out plains covered 
with myrtles, vines, and olives ; 
two roaring torrents cut through 
the rich vegetation ; and when in 
the dry season their bed of white 
stones is left bare, clumps of olean- 
ders enliven it with rosy blossoms. 

The port is small, but the water 
is deep and always calm. Two or 
three caiques ride at anchor around 
the pier, which is formed of large 
stones heaped on one another, and 
often covered by the waves. Four 
or five newly - built warehouses 
serve as docks for the richer pro- 
prietors of tlie country ; and five 
or six dirty cabins, built in the 
hollow of the rock, are partly 
hidden by the famous springs of 
which Pausanias speaks, and by 
an immense plane-tree, which the 
war of independence has rendered 
celebrated. It was in the hollow 
of this tree that the Greeks shut 
up their prisoners after the insur- 
rection of 1821 ; a door was fasten- 
ed to the entrance, thus making it 
the safest prison in the town, and 
holding about ten men. Great 


animation characterises the scene 
on the days when the steamer 
arrives twice in the week : the un- 
happy travellers are hurried into 
the boats, amid the vociferations 
of the boatmen, the cries of the 
hawkers, of the idlers, and those 
who in the true Greek character 
come to seek and to tell some new 
thing. 

It is, however, a wise thing be- 
fore landing to have acquired some 
experience of Oriental ways, and 
to have learned to disdain com- 
fort, or it is quite probable that 
the traveller can neither eat nor 
drink what is set before him. The 
bread is without leaven, unsalted, 
and half baked; and as to the 
wine, which would be first-rate in 
quality, it is wholly spoiled by the 
practice of adding a large quantity 
of resin in order to make it keep, 
thus rendering the fine juice of 
the grape black, thick, and very 
bitter. At every meal there is a 
so-called soup of fish and tomatoes, 
with many lemons andoil. Other 
courses of plain boiled fish, boiled 
mutton, rice cooked in oil, with 
the ever-present lemon, a salad of 
boiled vegetables, and finally hard 
chalky cheese made of goats’ milk, 
and intimating very plainly to the 
nasal organs the buckskin in 
which it has been kept. There is 
no variety in the menu, excepting 
on fast-days, which, by order of 
the Greek religion, are kept on a 
hundred and fifty days out of the 
three hundred and sixty-five ; then 
olives and salad are only permitted. 
For heretics caviare is added ; such 
a thing as animal food is never 
thought of. The beds may also be 
described as an iron frame with a 
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mattress of uncarded wool and 
mosquito curtains for their only 
ornament. 

But how picturesque are the 
costumes that greet theeye! In 
Athens it is daily more and more 
rare to meet with anything but 
the ordinary European dress; in 
these small towns the inhabitants 
preserve faithfully their old tra- 
ditions. Let us walk into the 
streets on Sunday to see the Greek 
dress in its brilliancy ; there is a 
variety and luxury perfectly as- 
tonishing when it is considered 
that all the riches of many lie in 
what they wear. The fustanella, 
a sort of white-cotton petticoat, 
fastened round the waist in a thou- 
sand folds, is the same for the 
palikari and the peasant, and is 
unornamented, The belt, always 
of silk, is wide and long, embroi- 
dered with gold. The waistcoat is 
of the greatest variety, of black 
velvet or any coloured silk, with 
round butions to match, and braid- 
ed in the most fantastic patterns— 
as a wit remarked, ‘a ball of string 
gone into fits.’ A very short vest 
sometimes leaves the neck open, or 
is fastened by a double button. 
This is the richest part of the cos- 
tume ; the sides and back are cover- 
ed with embroidery of silk min- 
gled with gold and silver. In the 
dress of some rich people the 
original stuff is entirely hidden 
under a mass of gold braid, such 
an article costing about seventy 
pounds, and wide open sleeves, 
also embroidered, show the silk 
shirt. Gaiters fall over a patent- 
leather boot, meeting the silk 
trousers below the knee, where 
they are fastened by silk garters, 
which are generally a chef-d’auvre 
of exquisite workmanship. The 
fez is the headgear for all alike, 
only varying in the richness of the 
black, blue, or gold tassel, some- 
times fastened by a diamond clasp. 
Few women have preserved 
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Greek attire; they have bowed 
down to the fashions of Paris in 
most of the towns, but at Delphi 
und around Mount Parnassus 
some peasants retain the distinc- 
tive character. Richer even in 
ornament than those of their hus- 
bands, they are a family treasure, 
transmitted from generation to 
generation. The young women, 
with the long plaits of black hair 
falling over their shoulders, adorn 
themselves on the days of great 
religious solemnity. At the occa- 
sion of a marriage a very long 
silk chemise is bound round the 
waist with a belt and silver clasp ; 
the mantle, open in front, falls 
straight down, without sleeves, 
showing the neck ; and a bright 
coloured apron descends to the 
ankle. Buckles of precious stones 
or of chased metal and other rich 
ornaments fasten the chemise, 
whilst necklaces of antique coins 
ornament the neck, the brow, and 
the hair, fastening back an exqui- 
sitely embroidered veil. 

That ancient custom—it might 
almost be called worship—of the 
Greeks, dancing, is as popular as 
ever among the peasants, and no 
festival-day passes without its 
indulgence. The graceful supple 
forms suit it admirably, and some 
are always renowned for their 
skill in leading the chorus and 
for the.lightness of their steps. 
It seems an easy exercise, but is 
in reality very complicated. Thirty 
or forty young men collect in the 
open air, and joining hands form 
a line, advancing, bending, unroll- 
ing, extending, and pressing to- 
gether, obedient to the cadenced 
rhythm of a song which they all 
repeat, The voices rise and fall 
as the steps are slow or quick. At 
times the palikari who heads the 
chain gives a signal, when each 
lets go his neighbour's hand, which 
he held above his head, turns 
round, and takes that of the one 











following, and so on through the 
circle. The rich costumes and 
variegated colours make a scene of 
changing beauty: it is the ancient 
ormos, of which classic authors 
speak, and though there exist 
many other dances this is the 
most popular, and has been trans- 
mitted for ages with perfect fidel- 
ity. The higher classes seldom 
consent to mix in choruses so dear 
to their ancestors ; the waltz and 
the quadrille have taken the place, 
and real European balls are fre- 
quently given in all the towns, 
which have few attractions for 
those who are in search of origin- 
ality. 

Much has been said in praise of 
Grecian beauty, and the men are 
handsome in every sense of the 
word ; we might well imagine them 
to have been the models of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles. Their large 
eyes, black as jet, sparkle with 
glances of fire, whilst the long 
silky eyelashes soften the expres- 
sion and give a dreamy appearance 
of melancholy. Their teeth are 
small, white, and well set ; a fine 
regular profile, a pale-olive com- 
plexion, and a tall elegant figure 
realise an accomplished type of 
distinction. As to the women, 
they seem to have left physical 
perfection to the men; some 
possess fine eyes and hair, but as 
a rule they have bad figures, and 
some defect in the face generally 
spoils the good features. It is 
among them, however, that the 
old Oriental customs are most 
strictly preserved : whilst the men 
are gradually undergoing the pro- 
cess of civilisation they in a moral 
point of view remain stationary, 
and are just as they were fifty 
years ago. 

It may indeed be said that with 
theexception of Athens the women 
possess no individual existence, 
and count as nothing in society ; 
the men have reserved every 
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privilege for themselves, leaving 
to their helpmates the care of 
the house and family. In the 
towns, where servants are kept, 
they are of the poorest class of 
peasants, who know nothing and 
receive miserable wages. The 
families are generally large—seven 
or eight little children demand 
a mother’s constant attention. 
The morning begins by direct- 
ing the work of each servant, 
repeating the same thing a hun- 
dred times, scolding, screaming, 
even beating them, to be under- 
stood. In the evening, when the 
children are sleeping, if there re- 
main some little time, the poor 
worn-out mother sits down to her 
spinning-wheel to spin silk, to 
sew or knit, or, if it be summer- 
time, to look after her silkworms 
and cocoons, happy if she has 
not to do the work of her incom- 
petent servants over again. 

Such days leave little time for 
pleasure or the instruction of their 
children ; indeed, they never think 
of that. The children are left com- 
pletely to themselves, running over 
the house in a state of nature, 
wallowing in the mud, among the 
stones, or in the water, not fearing 
the hot rays of the sun, and soon 
learning to walk without leading- 
strings. Everything grows under 
the favouring sky of Greece, like 
the thistle-down which the wind 
carries away and sows on its pas- 
sage, to burst forth in the sun’s 
rays. Happy for the mother when 
her young ones reach the age of 
seven ; they are then sent to the 
parish school, which is now estab- 
lished in every town and village. 

It might well be imagined that 
some women would absolutely re- 
fuse such an existence, but not 
one seems to harbour the thought. 
They have always a sad air of re- 
signation, as if their eyes were 
fixed on an ideal after which they 
dreamed and wept ; but at their 
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first words it is apparent that all 
feeling is dead within them, under 
the influence of long-continued 
habit. There is neither comfort, 
affection, nor anything like happi- 
ness in the home; and yet the 
only aim of the young girls is to 
be married. Such a thing as an 
old maid cannot be found. Illu- 
sion soon vanishes after marriage ; 
but they learn to live as their 
mothers did—for their husband, 
their children, or the riches of 
the house, leading a hard mono- 
tonous existence, but free from 
all blame. The grandmothers are 
the only persons who can rest ; 
they live in their son-in-law’s 
house, and eat, chatter, or frighten 
their grandchildren with comic gri- 
maces and remonstrances, count- 
ing out one by one the perfumed 
balls of the combolot or chaplet, 
which is carried by both Turks 
and Greeks for a distraction. Their 
presence is accepted with indiffer- 
ence as a duty, and when they 
die the tranquil philosophy of the 
national character soon consoles 
the mourners. 

Every small town possesses one 
or more bands of music, which 
strongly resemble those of Turkey. 
The most popular are the tavoulia 
or tambourines. Three gipsies com- 
pose the orchestra; one has a thin 
long reed made into a fife, from 
which such sharp prolonged notes 
are drawn as would seem to pierce 
the tympanum ; the two others ac- 
company it with their voices and 
tambourines covered with bells. 
This partnership produces an inde- 
scribable want of harmony; thusthe 
people, who know nothing of true 
melody, are enchanted by it—the 
young ones especially can conceive 
of no pleasure without the tavoulia. 
The performers are dirty sordid 
vagabonds, greedy of gain, and 
thieves; yet when they make their 
appearance in a town the cry re- 
sounds through the streets, all the 
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idlers follow them, the children 
gaze on them with admiration, 
and such a noise of screams, groans, 
and hisses ensues, that the police 
have forbidden the entrance of 
this barbarous orchestra into the 
streets during the daytime. 
When there is to be a picnic- 
party among the young men, these 
bands are hired to add to the 
amusement. On the first Monday 
in Lent it is very customary for 
thirty or forty to choose a small 
isolated house in the country, 
which is literally filled with pro- 
visions suitable for a feast, not 
forgetting wine and raki, or spirits. 
The ¢avoulia arrive and seat them- 
selves on the floor, on a carpet 
opposite the table, and begin their 
horrid concert. An orgy ensues, 
the guests roar as they like, 
singing and screaming together ; 
the love of noise in this low nar- 
row room degenerates into mad- 
ness, They stave in the casks, 
burst the wine-skins, break the 
plates and glasses, insult the 
musicians, and stick heavy pieces 
of money on to their black fore- 
heads, renewing them as they fall 
off. Returning slowly in the even- 
ing, with the band at their head, 
others join the troop, mingle their 
cries with the exhausted guests, 
until they disperse to their homes. 
Though their music and singing 
are decidedly disagreeable to a 
refined ear, they have a popular 
poetry of much interest—songs 
which have been transmitted for 
generations, boasting of no science, 
but having a simple expression 
and true natural feeling. Listen- 
ing to a young Greek reciting 
these vigorous songs joined to a 
wild harmony, it is not difficult 
to guess what sort of men com- 


posed them, or under what terrible 


circumstances they were written. 
They are chiefly songs of the 
Klephtes, wer-cries of the war of 
independence, or love-songs in a 

















tender plaintive rhythm, graceful 
and touching. Never does wine 
receive the honours of poetry— 
the fact is that the people are 
thoroughly temperate, and chiefly 
drink water. There are some le- 
gends of saints or stories of mytho- 
logical fables; but these pieces, 
belonging to the Middle Ages, are 
buried in the provinces, and might 
perhaps, after long search, be dis- 
covered in the library of some 
ancient monastery. 

They are all heard with most 
effect under the roof of a cabin, 
in the solitude of the mountain, 
where shepherds and palikaris 
meet, far from the towns. Here, 
weary of the dance and seated 
round the fire, one begins to sing, 
others listen, and soon, if the sub- 
ject touch the heart, each learns 
it, and thus it passes from genera- 
tion to generation. The spectacle 
of grand mountains spread before 
them, the sea-breeze, the clear 
azure sky, and pure beauty of 
the nights, the indistinct murmur 
of the wind breathing through the 
valleys, and the feeling of inde- 
pendence so dear to the soul of 
the Greek, give rise to the in- 
spirations which may be traced 
through these uncouth rhapsodies, 
strange enough to the civilised ear. 
Unfortunately all Eastern voices 
are the same ; thesweetest harmony 
to the Turkish ear consists in sing- 
ing through the nose, and the 
Greeks are essentially Oriental in 
this particular; so that to the 
traveller who has enjoyed English 
singing it is very disagreeable. 

Saints-days are kept with pe- 
culiar honour in this kingdom. 
Christmas week is spent in long 
repasts and diversions of every 
kind; christopsoma, a kind of 
Christmas -cake, is abundantly pro- 
vided, with pastry of all kinds, 
and offered to every visitor until 
New Year’s-day, when it is re- 


placed by St. Basil’s bread, a large 
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cake often measuring three feet in 
diameter, mixed with abundance 
of oil, and in which a small piece 
of money is placed. This is cut 
into pieces, lots are drawn, and 
he who wins the money is assured 
of happiness during the year. The 
carnival is often carried on for 


.three weeks; during the last few 


days all the young people put on 
fancy dresses, disguising themselves 
as they best can and wearing 
masks. They then unite in large 
troops and pay their visits with or 
without music. They enter every 
house, disguising their voices as 
they sing, making the most bur- 
lesque grimaces and contortions, 
and trying pleasantly to deceive 
the inmates. When any one is 
recognised the whole unmask and 
retire with great gaiety, to recom- 
mence the fun elsewhere. On the 
[st of May, the month of flowers, 
every one goes to the gardens, as 
they call the enclosures which all 
the owners of vineyards have in 
their property, and where they 
live during the gathering in of 
the grapes. Here they pluck the 
flowers, and return loaded with 
them to decorate the fronts of the 
houses. Those who do not possess 
a garden are on this day privileged 
to take from their neighbours’. 
All the western side of the 
Peloponessus is rich in its soil : 
not a corner of land is lost ; up to 
the mountains something is grown 
wherever it is possible to plant, 
and the climate favours the efforts 
of the agriculturist. Though fields 
of cotton, oats, and barley may be 
seen, the three great cultures are 
vines, olives, and currants, which 
latter form the principal export. 
Numbers of the inhabitants are 
proprietors of well-cultivated lands, 
their only occupation being to 
gather in their harvest. The rich- 
est have a warehouse on the sea- 
shore, where enormous quantities 


of this grape are carried in the 
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month of July. They have pre- 
viously been spread on well-trod- 
den ground or on mats specially 
made for this purpose, to dry in 
the sun for ten or twelve days. 
If unfortunately it should rain for 
a single hour during this time the 
harvest is lost ; the grapes, already 
covered with sugar, become glued 
together, and form a sweet paste 
which is valueless. This is, how- 
ever, a very uncommon occurrence, 
as the climate is so fine that thirty 
consecutive fair days may be count- 
ed upon. 

Numbers of women come down 
at this season from the mountains, 
and are at once employed in shak- 
ing the currants in a sieve, to free 
them from the dust and small 
stones which are mixed among 
them. A more tedious part of 
the work consists in dividing the 
fruit into three qualities, the worst 
of which is not sold, but given to 
pigs, though excellent brandy 
might be made from it. During 
this time six or eight Jarge English 
steamers are anchored in the port, 
giving animation to the town, and 
numerous fétes take place among 
the proprietors of the currant 
vineyards and the officers. When 
once the produce is packed in 
cases it is carried to London, Eng- 
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land being the only country that 
treats directly with the owners. 
During the last few years improve- 
ments have been introduced in 
sifting the currants, and some 
hand-machines are used which 
abridge the women’s work very 
considerably. 

The plains and roads of Achaia 
are everywhere planted with olive- 
trees, and might make the fortune 
of the province. Their presses 
are, however, so imperfect that 
they only draw about half the 
oil from the berries, and the quality 
is the same. In many houses you 
may see the mistress pouring from 
the same vessel into the salad and 
the lamps. Some few more en- 
lightened growers are introducing 
the French presses, by which 
double the quantity is obtained 
and of many degrees of excellence. 
They are also endeavouring to 
improve the wine, which is remark- 
ably good when the resin is left 
out. With all the elements of 
prosperity which Greece possesses, 
there is no doubt that in time it 
will become a rich and largely 
exportingcountry. Wantofcapital 
joined to the indifference and idle- 
ness of the people are its greatest 
drawbacks. 























MY SUMMER WREATH. 


—— 


Wreatae not my brows with bay ; 
There is no need of perfumed leaves and green 
Where poet-lips have sung to night or day 
Some hallowed hymn whose very echoes pray, 
To tell the world what melody has been : 

Wreathe not my brows with bay. 


Give me no crown of vine ; 
For, lo, night’s fever-pleasures shall not please, 
Nor the red wine-god.sign me with his sign, 
Nor white-limbed Menad press sweet lips to mine, 
And lead me captive to her Thiades : 

Give me no crown of vine. 


Weave me my wreath of rose ; 
This is the crimson growth fair maidens choose, 
And this the one sweet bloom the poet knows, 
Love’s flower, and though Love speed on wings of woes, 
Shall never man refuse him when he woos: 
Weave me my wreath of rose. 








DORIS. 


A Tale of Old Blackheath. 


a 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE are many people who can 
remember the old Green Man 
standing on the Greenwich edge 
of Blackheath, but very few know 
anything about the story which 
still clings to the spot, although 
the surroundings have so changed 
during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Ten years back the old Green 
Man Inn still existed—a rambling 
tumble-down old hostelry, with 
funny little parlours looking out 
through big bow-windows, some 
on to the Dover road, some on to 
a patch of green grass fringed 
with a blaze of many-tinted flow- 
ers. Long before Greenwich and 
Blackheath had been brought 
within a twenty minutes’ ride of 
Charing Cross by steam the Dover 
coaches used to pull up at the old 
inn, on the summit of the stiffish 
bit of hill leading on to Black- 
heath, in order that the teams 
might be changed, and that the 
passengers might stretch their legs 
and refresh themselves with real 
Kent ale. Nor did the prosperity 
of the inn depend solely upon its 
coach customers. Parties of citi- 
zens would come by water from 
London to Greenwich, rollick 
away the summer hours amongst 
the trees and glades of the Royal 
Park, and then, as the sun went 
down behind Shooter’s Hill, hie 
them to the Green Man, there to 
partake of famous eggs and bacon 
—then of true rustic flavour— 
gulp huge ‘dishes’ of tea, play at 
bowls on the clean-cut lawn, or 


sigh and ogle in the arbours dotted 
about the garden. 

So the Green Man flourished 
even when coaches had had their 
day. But a levelling age came on 
apace, and a very garish gin- 
palace now marks the site of one 
of the quaintest bits of old life 
left in the London suburbs. Per- 
haps, looking around, the sweep- 
ing away of the old inn is not 
altogether to be regretted ; for the 
irregularly carved and angled, 
quaintly-windowed, many-doored 
editice would have looked strangely 
out of place amidst the clusters of 
stuccoed semi-detached villas now 
treading on each other’s heels, as 
near as they can to the sacred 
precincts of the heath. 

There were pretty maids in the 
old hostelries, and with the hos- 
telries they seem to have disap- 
peared, for in the modern dress- 
worshipping tip-hunting Mary 
Jane there is very little to in- 
terest, much less admire. At the 
time when the events about to 
be related took place—toWards 
the end of the eighteenth century 
—Doris was the prettiest maid 
at the Green Man, and, for that, 
in the south of London ; at least, 
so said those best of judges, com- 
mercial travellers and bagmen. 
She was a hale, plump, healthy 
Kentish lass, with lips as red as 
the cherries of her native county, 
laughing black eyes, brilliant 
teeth, and a wealth of the blackest 
hair ever held within ribbon. She 
was only a waiting-maid—not a 
maid-in-waiting, but a hard-work- 
ing, scrubbing, polishing waiting- 














maid—but her voice was so gentle, 
her hands so small and delicately 
formed, and her manner of speak- 
ing so different from that of the 
other coarse country wenches, that 
it was believed she had once been 
something far different. The land- 
lord of the Green Man had found 
her one cruel winter's morn lying 
on a snow-heap by the side of the 
Dover road, wrapped in a shawl, 
out of sheer humanity had taken 
her in, and she had never for a 
day quitted the place of her adop- 
tion. Of course she had admirers 
amongst the sturdy young fellows 
about, and many more amongst 
the young London gallants who 
visited the inn; but though she 
showed her white teeth, blushed, 
and acted altogether in the most 
coquettish style possible as she 
listened to their compliments, she 
was not known to have a single 
lover, and it was not even recorded 
that any one had ever succeeded 
in wresting a kiss from her. She 
was the life and soul of the old 
inn. She sang as she dusted the 
great black banisters, as she 
‘made’ the catafalques of beds, as 
she ran here and there, obeying 
orders from a dozen throats, and 
the regular bowl-players of the 
neighbourhood considered it an 
essential item in their evening's 
amusements that she should bring 
them their pipes and ale. Forlall 
this she was of course cordially 
hated by the other maids of the 
establishment, who would stoop 
to any device in order to bring 
her into a scrape ; but she cared 
nothing for this, and lived till she 
was seventeen a very happy care- 
less life as maid of the Green 
Man. 

Every morning early, as she 
was dusting one of the great bow- 
windows looking on the Dover 
road, there passed a young man 
in the direction of Greenwich. 
He seemed to be very poor; for 
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in all weathers he wore the same 
clinging threadbare suit of black, 
and no glove or mitten ever pro- 
tected the thin white hands, 
which clutched a big heavy bag 
slung over his shoulder. Nothing 
kept him away, and by degrees 
she used to watch for his passing 
as one of the events of the day, 
her heart yearning all the while 
to know who and what he was. 
Perhaps she pitied him as he pain- 
fully struggled by against wind, 
rain, snow, and tempest ; perhaps 
there was something in his face 
which interested her—a_ pale 
clearly-cut featured face, with large 
eyes and thin white cheeks. At 
any rate, Doris knew to a moment 
when he would pass, and was up 
at the big window, with her pretty 
nose flattened against the panes, 
and her kind brilliant eyes watch- 
ing his progress, every morning. 
One wild winter’s morning, as 
the wind swept over the great 
bleak heath, driving the rain as 
it were in a solid sheet before it, 
she spied him hobbling along 
round the corner with greater 
difficulty than usual ; for the big 
bag seemed heavier and more un- 
wieldy than ever. He had cleared 
the corner when the gale caught 
him, burst the great bag, and 
scattered its contents—papers of 
all sizes and shapes—far and wide. 
Active-limbed Doris was down in 
a moment, out into the storm, 
with her coquettishly-ribboned 
shoes splashing through the pud- 
dles and mud, helping the poor 
bewildered youth to gather toge- 
ther his scattered papers. This 
done, after much running and 
jumping about, laughter, and dis- 
play of neatly-clocked stocking on 
her part, nothing would satisfy 
her but that he should come in 
to the bar and take a something 
hot to drink, whilst she patched 
up his old worn bag. 
The vision of the pretty girl, 
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come like an angel to help him, 
was too much for the poor youth, 
and without a word he allowed 
her to lead him in. She gave him 
a bowl of hot steaming milk, and 
in a few seconds her active fingers 
were at work on the old bag. 

‘You are very, very kind to do 
all this for me,’ said the young 
man, as soon as he had recovered 
his surprise and his voice. ‘If 
you hadn’t helped me to pick up 
these papers, I don’t know what 
I should have done, I’m sure; for 
they are of great value.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied laughing Doris, 
‘you would have done the same 
for me, I suppose, had I been out 
in the rain;’ and as she looked 
at him she saw that the tears were 
in his eyes, and that he was really 
overcome by what she deemed a 
service of most ordinary civility. 

‘ Yes,’ replied he ; ‘ but I am so 
unaccustomed to be kindly treated 
or spoken to; and you have done 
this voluntarily to a stranger 
whom you probably never saw 
before.’ 

* Never saw before!’ cried Doris, 
bursting into a regular peal of 
laughter. ‘ Why, 1 see you pass 
here every morning in all weathers 
at the same hour; but of course 
you don’t see me. I’m up-stairs; 
and you men, with important 
business, never look up at inn- 
maids.’ 

‘No,’ said the young man, ‘ I've 
never seen you before. I wish I 
had, and my daily walk would 
have had at least one little bit of 
sunshine in it.’ 

‘Now tell me,’ said Doris— 
* this is all I ask in return for the 
service, as you call it, that I have 
done you—what makes you go 
past here every morning in all 
weathers with that great big bag, 
as you do? 

‘ Well,’ replied the young man, 
‘if it interests you at all, I tell 
you, I’m a lawyer.’ 
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‘ A lawyer!’ cried Doris ; ‘that’s 
something dreadful, isn’t it? I 
remember when I was, O, such a 
tiny mite of a child, I used to 
hear such a lot about lawyers, and 
I was taught to believe them to 
be such a dreadful set of men.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the traveller, ‘when 
I say I’m a lawyer, I mean to say 
that I’m in the office of a lawyer. 
I copy their letters and things— 
in fact, I’m a lawyer's clerk. Our 
place is in Greenwich, and my 
people are very particular, and 
insist on my being at the office 
every morning at eight o'clock ; 
and you see I’m obliged to do it, 
because I was taken in asa favour; 
and—and—I shall really be late: 
so if you'll kindly give me my 
bag, I'll be off. I don’t know 
how to thank you for what you 
have done. And—my name's 
Archer—Tom Archer. And, please, 
how much have I to pay you? 

‘Pay!’ said Doris, almost pet- 
tishly. ‘O Mr. Archer, do you 
think I ask payment for doing an 
ordinary service? Here's your 
bag—quite waterproof, I think, 
now. And, Mr. Archer, when 
you pass here of a morning, you'll 
look up and say, “ Good-morning, 
Doris ;’ then I shall know you 
are all right. Good-bye.’ 

Poor Tom tried to say good- 
bye, but he could only wring her 
plump white hand with his thin 
bony fingers, and hurried off, mur- 
muring, ‘ Doris, Doris! What a 
pretty name, and what a good 
girl ! 

Doris, after she had watched 
him out of sight, returned to her 
dusting, and thought, ‘ Well, I’m 
sure he’s a good fellow, though he 
is so poor and sad.’ 

Poor Tom! His was truly a 
sunless life. He was an orphan, 
and had no one in the world to 
look to for advice and comfort 
but an old uncle, reputed of great 
wealth, who lived in a dingy old 











house very near the spot where 
Blackheath Station now stands, 
and who just gave Tom lodging 
and board, and cared no further 
about his employment or prospects 
in life. Tom was, as he told 
Doris, copying clerk in a lawyer's 
office in Greenwich. His employers 
were hard grasping men, who 
looked upon clerks as machines 
to be used till worthless, and not 
as soul, flesh, and blood like 
themselves. In return for his long 
hard day of toil they gave him a 
miserable salary, at which many 
an office-boy in these days would 
turn up his nose, with which he 
managed to pay his uncle for his 
board and lodging and provide 
his own scanty wardrobe. And 
day after day he toiled from the 
grim house in Blackheath Vale, 
over the great wild heath, past 
the Green Man, down the hill to 
Greenwich. No wonder years had 
written on his young face the 
lines and wrinkles of an old man. 

Just at this time work was 
much harder at the lawyer's of- 
fice. A difficult case had been 
put into their hands, and there 
was endless copying of corre- 
spondence to be done concerning 
a certain estate in Kent, which 
was said to be in the wrong hands, 
although the real owner was 
known to be living. Proofs, how- 
ever, were wanting to show that 
the actual possessor was not en- 
titled to the property, as the title- 
deeds were in apparent order. So 
Tom had to work late at night; 
but as he passed the Green Man, 
with its cosily-lighted and cur- 
tained rooms, he thought of Doris, 
and the thoughts helped him to 
face the wind and rain which 
dashed over the dark heath. Every 
morning, too, he saw her pretty 
face at the bow-window, and 
heard her cheery laughing reply 
to his salute, and that helped him 
through the drudgery of the day. 
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Doris began to know Tom, as 
on fine evenings he would stop 
and chat to her at the inn-door, 
much to the disgust of the travel- 
lers and habitués assembled in the 
bar and parlour; and she found 
him, although the most artless 
and simple of creatures in the 
ways of the world, informed on a 
thousand matters about which she 
had no idea, and full of strange 
out-of-the-way knowledge, which 
to her appeared simply marvel- 
lous. 

Time went on ; Tom and Doris 
became more and more intimate, 
and at last were betrothed. 

‘Doris,’ said Tom, ‘I don’t 
know what right I have to ask 
you to be my wife; for I have 
nothing in the world but what I 
earn, and that is barely sufficient 
to keep myself, much less to main- 
tain you. Besides, you're not 
made for a quiet-going old-fa- 
shioned fellow like me. You 
like—’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ interposed Doris, 
putting her réd lips so near Tom's 
face that he was obliged to meet 
them with his. ‘I don’t like 
anything or anybody but you.’ 

‘But you might pick up such 
a splendid husband amongst these 
gallants who are always praising 
your ankles and eyes,’ urged Tom. 
‘They talk as I shall never be 
able to ; and look at their money 
and fine dress,’ 

‘Fine fiddlesticks, Tom! said 
Doris. ‘Do you think I care a 
straw for their oglings and fine 
speeches? NotI. 1 know their 
value and I know yours, and I 
put the two values side by side, 
and I think, Tom, I like you 
best.’ 

So Tom was made happy, and 
he didn’t care for the daily walks 
to and from the office, or for the 
drudgery when he was there. But 
he could not help thinking that 
he was acting unfairly to Doris ; 
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for he had no expectations in this 
world, and with what little know- 
ledge he had of it he came to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding 
their dreams of love in a cottage, 
it would be impossible for them 
to exist upon air. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tom’s evening visits to Doris 
at the Green Man now became 
a regular part of his daily 
life, and the happiest part with- 
out doubt, especially when the 
weather was bad and there was 
every excuse for dallying longer 
than usual. As a rule he used to 
wait in the public parlour until 
she was disengaged, which was 
often some time, as the up Dover 
coach arrived just as he got to the 
Green Man, and the passengers, 
generally hungry and thirsty, often 
in a crusty mood, especially in bad 
weather, exacted the attendance 
of the whole available staff. 

One very bitternight in January, 
Tom was blown into the Green 
Man doorway, and from thence 
into the parlour. He was later 
than usual, for a new phase had 
sprung up in the Kentish property 
case, and the copying work at the 
office was doubled; but late as 
he was, the up mail was later 
still, and there was some excite- 
ment as to the reasons of its non- 
arrival. Footpads and gentlemen 
of the high-road were then com- 
mon on Blackheath, as on every 
wild open space near London; 
but the coaches were now so well 
armed, that it rarely was worth 
the while of highwaymen to make 
an attack. Besides, the scouts 
which had been sent out would 
have heard or seen something of 
an attack on the heath itself. So 
as the wiseacres and horse-boys 
looked out into the black night, 
and saw the snowdrifts gradually 
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deepening, they put the delay 
down to weather. Of course 
Doris was there, but when she 
saw Tom she left the chattering 
groups, and running up to him 
gave him a sounding kiss. 

‘Well, Tom dear,’ said she, 
perching herself on the edge of 
the table, carefully displaying a 
neat ankle and a natty red-ribbon- 
ed shoe. ‘ Never mind the coach, 
they always turn up; how are 
you? 

‘Well, Doris, thank God,’ re- 
plied Tom, who had removed 
Doris from the table to his knees, 
‘but so tired. We've discovered— 
only of course you won’t tell any 
one—that the real owner of the 
estate lives somewhere between 
here and Rochester; that she—it’s 
a@ woman of course, Doris; women 
must be at the bottom of every- 
thing—is a Devonshire woman ; 
that her name is Coombe—’ 

‘Why,’ interrupted Doris, ‘I’m 
a Devonshire woman; but my 
name isn’t Coombe, though, is it? 

‘And,’ continued Tom, speak- 
ing measuredly and beating time 
to every word on the round 
knuckles of Doris, ‘that her 
parents have been long dead—’ 

‘Mine have been long dead,’ 
again put in Doris. ‘Fancy, Tom, 
if you were to discover me to be 
an heiress !’ 

‘And,’ continued Tom again, 
‘that she is supposed to be living 
under a different name.’ 

‘Well,’ said Doris, ‘if I claim 
the estate, will you back me up, 
Tom? Circumstances aren’t very 
much against me, and funnier 
things have been known than the 
heiress to an estate turning up in 
an inn.’ 

‘Of course, of course I will, 
my dear Doris,’ stammered Tom ; 
‘but I think it would be a little 
rash, wouldn't it, until we have 
got some more evidence ? 

‘ Of course,’ laughed Doris; ‘you 














don’t think I’m in earnest, do you, 
you poor, dear, old, silly Tom ? 

At this moment there was a 
hullaballoo outside, and the Dover 
mail dashed up, three-quarters of 
an hour behind time. Doris ran 
out to attend to the wants of the 
passengers, ‘Tom was left alone in 
the parlour. 

‘There is many a true word 
spoken in jest,’ thought he. ‘The 
rightful possessor of the Rumley 
estates near Maidstone is a woman 
—that we know; her name was 
Coombe—that we know; she lives 
between Greenwich and Roches- 
ter—that we know; her parents 
are dead—that weknow ; she comes 
from Devonshire—that we know. 
Doris is a woman—-that I know; 
she comes from Devonshire, she 
lives here, and her parents are 
dead—all that Iknow. Was her 
name ever Coombe? That I don’t 
know ; but I'll think over it;’ and 
Tom sought the big armchair near 
the window, away from the fire, 
for he dared not usurp the rights 
of mail passengers, and fell a- 
thinking. 

In a few minutes the door was 
thrown open, and two men, evi- 
dently from their snow-covered 
cloaks and generally chilly appear- 
ance passengers by the mail, en- 
tered. One was a big, burly, swag- 
gering fellow, with a fierce mous- 
tache and a loud voice, evidently a 
soldier; the other a young fashion- 
ably-dressed gallant, with a good 
set of features, but a pair of evil- 
looking eyes that never were at 
rest, but seemed to be continually 
playing at hide-and-seek with one 
another round his nose. Tom did 
not much like the look of either; 
but he sat still and thought in his 
corner, waiting till Doris should 
return, when he would wish her 
good-night and pursue his road 
home. They did not observe him, 
so he did not intrude himself upon 
them. The big man threw him- 
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self into a chair by the fire with 
a curse, and said, 

‘Well, since we are here we 
must make the best of it. It is 
an infernal nuisance to be stopped 
ag we are ; but never mind, l’ve 
weathered a campaign or two in 
my life, and won't be put out for 
a woman. Sit down, and let’s 
talk over matters.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the younger 
man, ‘let’s have something to 
drink. I’m so cussedly cold, that 
I don’t know which are my fingers 
and which are my toes, Just 
ring, will you, Major? 

The Major rang, and Doris ap- 
peared. As she entered, Tom 
noticed that both men started, and 
looked at her. She did not see 
Tom in the corner, and he felt un- 
commonly like a spy, but some- 
thing rooted him to his chair. 

‘ Make us a good hot drink, my 
dear,’ said the Major ; ‘ we've tra- 
velled along way, and Blackheath 
snow and wind are colder than 
anywhere else, I believe.’ 

She disappeared, and the two 
strangers began to talk in an 
undertone. Tom did not wish to 
listen, but he heard the name 
Doris so frequently mentioned 
that he rose. As he rose he stum- 
bled against the table, and the 
strangers started up. 

‘You don’t mean to say that 
you've been in here all this time? 
hissed the burly Major. ‘ Have 
you overheard what we were say- 
ing? 

‘ Not a word,’ stammered Tom, 
in a regular tremble. ‘I’m only a 
poor traveller, gentlemen. I didn’t 
like to disturb you, so I didn’t 
move; but I’ll go now, and you 
need not fear further interruption.’ 

He left the room, meeting Doris 
in the passage with a huge jug of 
steaming Kentish posset, gave her 
a kiss, and went out on his home- 
ward road, 

As he passed the Green Man 
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the next morning Doris was lean- 
ing out of the bow-window, and 
she said, 

‘Tom, I have something to 
show you, so don’t be later than 
you can help to-night.’ . 

Tom promised he would not, 
and wondered what Doris could 
have to show him: perhaps some 
little nicknack — her nimble 
fingers were always working him 
nicknacks. Then he thought 
of the law case, of the two yallants 
in the parlour, and their frequent 
mention of the name he loved 
best of all others, and in his sim- 
ple mind had constructed a regu- 
lar story, in which Doris figured 
as the long-hidden heiress, and 
he the poor suitor who afterwards 
tumbled into affluence and good 
fortune. 

Doris met him at the door as 
he came home, and took him im- 
mediately into the parlour where 
he had been sitting the night 
before. 

‘ Look here,’ said she, holding 
out a crumpled piece of paper ; 
‘after you had gone last night, 
the two travellers who came by 
the coach sat here till nearly two 
this morning. As I was dusting 
out the place just before you 
passed I found this on the 

round.’ 

Tom took the paper, and read : 


‘Maidstone, Jan, 2, 1780. 
‘Dear Ned,—I hear that the 
law hounds are on the track of 
the heiress, and that we are sus- 
pected. We must make it our 
business to find her out, and if 
possible to get her away without 
noise and bother. Iam going up 
to town by the mail on the 15th ; 
so if you can leave Rumley in 
time, we might travel together.— 

Thine, PENDERTON.’ 


‘This is very important, Doris, 
and I must ask you to leave it with 
me. I rather think that it throws 
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a light on our case,’ said Tom, 
after having read and reread the 
note three or four times. ‘Tell 
me, have the two men gone? 

‘Yes,’ said Doris, ‘ but not to 
town. They left here about five 
o'clock on foot, going in the di- 
rection of Shooter’s Hill. As they 
have not settled up their bill, and 
have left their travelling-bags be- 
hind, I presume they sleep here 
to-night.’ 

‘Well, good-night, Doris,’ said 
Tom; ‘I'll go home and think 
over this.’ 

Poor Tom always gave every- 
thing the fullest consideration, 
probably because of his utter in- 
ability to grasp a matter at once. 
But in this case his wits seemed to 
have been unnaturally sharpened, 
and he was now fully persuaded 
that the solution of the Rumley 
estate problem lay with him, that 
the Doris of the parlour conversa- 
tion was his Doris—for to him 
there was but one Doris in the 
world—and that she must be the 
heiress referred to in the note. 
Full of these happy sanguine 
dreams he shouldered his bag, and 
actually ran along the road lead- 
ing to home. 

It was still snowing, but he 
knew his road well, and although 
he had once tripped up and fallen 
into a disused gravel-pit, he only 
stopped fairly to take breath at 
Jack Cade’s Mound. This is a 
mound with some half-dozen trees 
upon it, from which, the story runs, 
the famous popular agitator ad- 
dressed his Kentish army in 1450. 

Carpet-beaters monopolised the 
mound for the exercise of their 
craft until quite lately, when the 
Lewisham Board of W orksstepped 
in, railed it in, and planted it with 
bushes ; but it is still known as 
Jack Cade’s Mound, and will be 
so known till the day when 
Blackheath is cut up for villa 
residences. 
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Tom stopped at the mound, 
threw his bag on the ground, and 
was about to peruse the letter 
again by the light of his small 
lantern, when he saw two figures 
approach him. His knees trem- 
bled, and his heart jumped into 
his mouth, for he was well versed 
in endless stories about the utter 
ruthlessness of Blackheath high- 
waymen; and although he had 
never met one before, inasmuch 
as his homeward path lay away 
from the main road, he was now 
fully convinced that his hour had 
come, and accordingly made pre- 
parations to surrender all he had. 

‘I've only this bag, gentlemen,’ 
he whimpered, ‘ containing a few 
worthless papers, and to it you 
are welcome.’ 

‘O, curse your bag "’ said one of 
the figures ; ‘ we don’t want that. 
We are not footpads yet, are we, 
Ned? 

‘Ned !’ thought Tom ; ‘that’s 
the name in the letter.” And as 
they came up he recognised his 
two companions of the parlour. 

‘Why, hang me, Penderton,’ 
said the other, ‘ if it isn’t our friend 
of the parlour ! 

They whispered together for a 
few minutes, and then came up 
to Tom face to face. 

‘ Now look here, my man,’ said 
the burly one; ‘ you look as if a 
good job wouldn’t make you 
miserable, but you mustn’t ask any 
questions about it. If you'll do 
what we want this shall be yours ;’ 
and he shook a bag of coin in 
Tom’s face. 

‘But—but,’ stammered Tom, 
* there isn't to be any shooting or 
killing or murder, is there ? 

‘Pshaw !’ laughed the Major. 
‘Not a bit of it. All we want 
you to do is to have a carriage and 
four horses at this spot to-morrow 
night at nine o'clock. Your friends 
at the Green Man will let you 
hhave them. Mind, they must be 
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good horses, for we must be in 
Maidstone by to-morrow at noon.’ 

Delighted at getting off so 
cheaply, Tom promised. The two 
gentlemen disappeared in the 
snow, and he went on his road. 
‘I see it all,’ said he to himself 
gleefully, as he plodded on. ‘ Fool 
as I am, my conjectures have been 
correct. Two men don’t want a 
carriage and four horses at night 
for themselves. These men are 
mixed up in the Rumley estate 
case, and if my darling Doris is 
not the heiress referred to in 
the letter, my name’s not Tom 
Archer.’ 

The next morning Tom was 
earlier than usual on his road to 
Greenwich, for he had not slept a 
wink all night, and was burning 
to arrange matters so as to trap 
the adventurers, as he concluded 
his friends of Jack Cade’s Mound 
to be. Instead of bidding Doris 
good-morning simply, as was his 
wont, he beckoned to her to come 
down. She came to the door, 
looking prettier than he had ever 
seen her before, as the keen morn- 
ing air tinged her cheeks with 
healthy red, and made her eyes 
sparkle with twofold brilliancy. 
Tom took her aside and told her 
his adventure of the previous even- 
ing. She was beside herself 
with joy, and promised to do all 
that Tom should direct her ; so he 
said, 

‘Doris, if these men should 
find a pretext to-night for sending 
you out, go at once ; let there be 
a carriage and four horses waiting 
at Jack Cade’s Mound at nine 
o'clock. Don’t tell any one of the 
affair, and be quite sure that no 
harm shall happen to you.’ 

Doris promised, they embraced, 
and Tom ran on his road to Green- 
wich. Arrived at the office, he 
acquainted his employers with all 
the circumstances of the case, and 
showed in support of his story the 
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letter found in the parlour. At 
first they pooh-poohed the idea 
that a poor simple drudge like 
Tom should be able to throw any 
light on a matter they had been 
attempting to sift for months ; but 
he was so earnest in his entreaties 
that they should act upon his 
information that they consented 
to take four well-armed men, and 
go with him to the rendezvous. 
Accordingly at nine o’clock that 
night Tom, with his two masters 
and the four Bow-street runners, 
were at Jack Cade’s Mound on 
wild Blackheath. It blewa regu- 
lar tempest, and the snow drove 
through the air in sharp cutting 
blasts, forming huge drifts as it 
fell. Nota light was visible, and 
the whole surroundings of the 
spot were as bleak and desolate as 
possible. A distant clock tolled 
the hour of nine; the runners 
looked to their pistols, Tom with 
his employers stood behind the 
trees of the Mound, and all strained 
their eyes in the direction of the 
Green Man. A quarter of an 
hour elapsed, but yet not a sound. 
The runners cursed the cold, and 
the lawyers told Tom that he was 
playing them false. Tom himself 
was in an agony of doubts and 
fears. Suddenly in the dense 
blackness two lights flashed. Tom 
ran forward, and saw a carriage 
aud four stumbling along the 
snow-buried road. He waved his 
lantern, and the postillions pulled 
up their horses; he knew them 
both ; told them of the reason of 
his being at the Mound ; then went 
back to his hiding-place, and wait- 
ed for the next and final act. Nor 
had he to wait long, for in a very 
few minutes two horsemen came 
up, spurring their horses through 
the thick snow. Every one held 
his breath ; one of the horsemen 
alighted, tied his horse to a tree on 
the Mound, spoke a word to the 
postillions, ‘and went to his friend, 


who remained on horseback. Tom 
watched every movement with the 
eyes of a tiger ; he saw the second 
horseman erect on his steed, and he 
saw his love Doris seated behind 
him. The first horseman,in whom 
Tom recognised by his burly form 
the Major, lifted Doris off the horse, 
placed her in the carriage, and 
then with his friend jumped in. 
Searcely had the door slammed 
when the ambush jumped out, 
Tom foremost. There wasa flash, 
the report of a pistol and a sound 
of shattered glass. Tom fell 
heavily on the road. But the 
prey were captured ; they were 
but two to six armed men, and 
although they cursed at the pos- 
tillions for not driving ahead, 
yielded. Poor Doris shrieked as 
she saw Tom’s inanimate form in 
the snow ; but they lifted him into 
the carriage, and upon examina- 
tion found that fright had done 
more to hurt him than anything 
else, for there was but a bullet 
graze on the left temple. 

Back to the Green Man went 
the procession. They found that 
the whole establishment had turned 
out with blunderbusses, swords, 
and lanterns, on hearing the 
sounds of firing on the heath, and 
a hearty cheer greeted the party 
as it drew up. The two prisoners 
were first taken out, then Tom, 
then Doris. The prisoners were 
pale as death ; Tom was conscious, 
but talking wildly ; and Doris was 
crying like a child. 

On the prisoners were found 
the whole of the papers relating 
to the Rumley estates, together 
with the forged leases and the 
will leaving the property to Doris 
Coombe when she should come of 
age. The proofs were overwhelm- 
ing, and Tom became the hero of 
the hour. The partners now ser- 
vilely turned round and congratu- 
lated him on his good fortune ; but 
Doris bade them go about their 
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business, reminding them that 
their share in the discovery was 
verysmall, She then related how 
the two adventurers had asked 
her to point them out the nearest 
way to Shooter’s Hill ; how when 
they had got beyond the houses 
they had seized her, lifted her on 
horseback, and brought her to 
Cade’s Mound. They had nothing 
to say, they admitted all. The 
‘Major,’ who had dropped every 
bit of swagger, and who now ap- 
peared the most abject of creatures, 
told how Doris when a little girl 
had been hidden away at the 
death of her parents, forced to 
change her surname, and trained 
up to menial occupations, whilst 
he, a distant relation, obtained 
possession of the family papers, 
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and with his younger friend en- 
joyed the estate. 


So ends the tale that hung 
round the old Green Man for 
many years. Doris Coombe of 
course married Tom Archer, and 
the family still hold the Rumley 
estates ; the Major and his friend 
were hung at Maidstone for forgery 
and abduction before an immense 
concourse of people ; and the land- 
lord of the Green Man drove a 
roaring trade by letting out the 
carriage in which the plotters 
were captured at extra charge till 
it fell to pieces, and by showing 
the identical bag which Tom 
dropped, and which Doris patched 
up. 














LONDON TREES. 
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From out the harsh and hardened stems 
The tender green begins to peep, 
And summer touches into gems 
Those folded buds that fell asleep. 
Whispering to every dreaming shoot 
A vow of emerald coronets, 
A veil of moss to hide the root 
Found by the violets. 


To every leafless lonely trunk 
There comes a tender thrill and throb, 
Expanding branches, slim or shrunk, 
That the long winter went to rob 
Of last year’s bloom and russet hues, 
Of this year’s early hopes of green, 
While the broad golden beams infuse 
Strength to each queen. 


Soft winds, that take such anxious care 
Of forest queen or wood princess, 
Tangle the gold laburnum’s hair, 
Or put back every heavy tress. 
Remember how the city elm, 
The ancient mulberry and plane, 
Love little leaves to overwhelm 
Memory of sleet and rain. 


Enter the city, summer glow, 
To warm and help with quick caress 
Those trees that ached for long, when snow 
Was all their outward shield and dress ; 
And interlace, with loving skill, 
A leafy covering above, 
Through which we look up to the will 
Of Him whose name is love. 


Some far-off hint of breezy down, 
Some subtle half-forgotten scent, 
May penctrate the smoky town; 

By some sweet hillside pity lent, 
Some page from far-off Nature’s book, 
Read in the fervent July sun, 
Unfold within this city nook, 
Whose life has just begun. 











THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 


———— 
CHAPTER XI. 


A SIX-FOOTED ROBINSON AND HIS FRIDAY. 


Tue first half of the night passed 
over comfortably. Every now and 
then my leaf was so roughly 
shaken that I awoke. I did not 
at first quite know to what to 
attribute the shakings, but a little 
thought convinced me that they 
must have been the result of frogs 
striking against my raft as they 





clouds, shed a bluish light upon 
thesurrounding landscape, of which 
only the general outlines and most 
striking features were recognisa- 
ble. The bats were gone, and 
with them the danger I had so 
much dreaded in the evening. 
With a feeling of intense relief I 
compared my present security 
with the terrible crisis when my 
life had hung by a thread, and I 
could not sufficiently rejoice at 
the happy way in which things 
had turned out. Where were now 
my companions of the day before? 


swam by. But for this every- 
thing was quiet about me. Once 
I had the curiosity to go and see 
what time it was. SolI put my 
head out from under my im- 
promptu coverlid. It was a beauti- 
ful night. Not a breath of air 
ruffled the surface of the water. 
The moon, half veiled by gossamer 


My position was a strange one. 
I was provisionally in safety, it is 
true. [had secured acomfcrtable re- 
sidence, which might perhaps, with 
a little pains, be made even more 
convenient ; chance had stocked 
my larder, for the molluse would 
supply me with food for several 
days. But after that? I certain- 
ly might eat my raft, but apart 
from the fact that there would be 
a great sameness about it as a diet, 
it would not last for ever. The 
day would come when I should 
have to stop eating, unless I want- 
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ed another ducking. I mentally 
calculated how much of my floor 
I could sacrifice to my palate 
without compromising my safety, 
and the result was that I could 
subsist for a fortnight. A fort- 
night! The prospect quite re- 
assured me, for what might not 
happen to alter the situation in 
that space of time ? 

I was reflecting thus when a 
ery of distress close by struck up- 
on my ear. I looked in the di- 
rection from which it came. Some- 
thing was stirring at the very edge 
of my raft. Iran to it, as a yet 
more despairing cry rang out, and 
there I saw a big ant clutching at 
my leaf, and vigorously resisting 
the attempts to drag it away made 
by some other creature, of which 
the head alone appeared above 
the surface of the water. 

Yielding without a moment’s 
hesitation to the generous impulses 
natural to me, I seized the ant by 
his forelegs, and putting out all 
my strength flung myself back- 
wards, dragging both him and his 
enemy, who would not let go, on 
to the middle of the raft. 

The ferocious creature, with 
whom I was thus disputing his 
prey, turned out to be the larva 
ofa dytiscus. On finding himself 
thus suddenly out of his element 
he dropped the ant, and doubtless 
thinking I meant to attack him, 
he anticipated my onslaught by 
himself turning upon me. I should 
have been glad to make him under- 
stand that I meant him no harm, 
but it was useless at the moment 
to attempt to reason with him in 
his fury, and I had to defend my- 
self. By stepping suddenly aside 
I prevented him from seizing me 
by the head, and the huge jaws 
he opened to their widest extent 
only closed on one of my forefeet. 
Fortunately for me these terrible 
mandibles were not sharp ; point- 
ed as they were they could only 








pierce, not cut. Blow after blow 
from my enemy’s flexible tail fell 
upon the lower portion of my 
body, whilst his pincers still clutch- 
ed the leg they had seized. My 
solid armour rendered me invulner- 
able, as he soon found out; so he 
changed his tactics, and tried with- 
out loosening his hold to push 
me to the edge of the leaf, so as 
to make me fall into the water. 
Once in it I should have teen at 
his mercy. I managed, however, 
to regain my footing, and as long 
as I could retain it I had no fear 
of being shoved off my raft. Un- 
fortunately I am so constituted 
that I could not use my jaws as a 
weapon because my neck is so stiff. 
As long therefore as my assailant 
held me in his grasp my resistance 
was purely negative, and the strug- 
gle seemed likely to last a consi- 
derable time, when, just as I was 
beginning to despair of victory, 
an efficient ally came to my aid. 
At the beginning of the tussle the 
ant had looked on passively, watch- 
ing doubtless for the right moment 
to strike in to my assistance. 
When she saw my efforts to free 
myself from my enemy frustrated 
she feit that the time for her in- 
terference had come, and with the 
courage and intelligence which 
distinguish her race she flung her- 
self bravely upon the dytiscus, and 
opening her jaws seized him by 
the neck. 

The neck of the dytiseus larva 
is very slender, and is only pro- 
tected bya thin skin. This pecu- 
liarity, which enables its owner to 
turn his head with the greatest 
ease in every direction, has the 
corresponding disadvantage of leav- 
ing the neck exposed to attack : 
that is the one flaw in the armour 
of the dytiscus. The sturdy jaws 
of the ant met in the neck of the 
larva and nearly severed it in two. 
A shudder convulsed the limbs of 
the monster, and he immediately 
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let go of me to face this new and 
unexpected attack ; but the ant, 
without giving him time to rally, 
completed the work she had so 
successfully begun with two or 
three more bites. In a moment 
the head of the dytiscus was severed 
from its body, and my decapitated 
enemy, leaving behind him as a 
trophy the former important por- 
tion of his person, staggered back 
into his native element, where he 
probably quickly perished miser- 
ably. 

This abrupt conclusion of the 
affray occurred in the very nick of 
time, for I was completely ex- 
hausted. 

As I recovered my breath I 
looked at the ant, whom I had 
only glanced at when I dragged 
her from the water. She was of 
the large species which congregate 
in great number in the huge piles 
of twigs which you sometimes see 
in woods. Though I had never 
seen them close, for it is dangerous 
to approach them, I had, as it 
were, become quite familiar with 
these famous wood-ants’ nest from 
hearing a bee, a friend of mine, 
talk of them. The ant before me 
was very strongly built, but what 
struck me most at first was that 
she had been mutilated. One 
antenna was missing, and its 
absence was quite a deformity, 
giving her a very peculiar appear- 
ance. 

She returned my gaze without 
speaking, whilst with her forefeet 
she busied herself in washing her 
head and jaws, which were still 
stained with the blood of her 
enemy. 

Between us the mandibles of 
the dytiscus were still quivering in 
the last convulsions. 

The ant was the first to break 
the silence. 

‘You came to my assistance 
just in time, cricket ; but for you 
{ should now be at the bottom of 
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the water between the pincers 
before us.’ 

‘And but for your help,’ I re- 
plied, ‘the struggle in which I 
was engaged might have ended in 
a similar fate for me.’ 

‘Very possibly ; but you would 
never have begun the struggle 
but for me, so that I am entirely 
your debtor. I am most anxious 
to impress upon you how grateful 
I am, and I hope we shall always 
be friends—friends till death. 
What say you? 

This frank and ready cordiality 
delighted me, and I accepted the 
friendship so heartily offered to 
me without hesitation. 

I knew very little about ants 
then. I had seen them often 
enough, of course, and I had con- 
stantly heard them talked about, 
for they are a powerful race, and 
play an important part in the 
world; but I had never been 
thrown in contact with them, nor 
had I felt at all drawn towards 
them. All that I had heard of 
them had rather set me against 
them. Amongst us crickets they 
have the reputation of being a 
quarrelsome, wilful, touchy, and 
hot-tempered race. On the other 
hand, they are very intelligent, 
active, and industrious ; affec- 
tionate towards each other, and 
full of the most patriotic, or I 
should rather say parochial, spirit, 
what Frenchmen call Chauvinism. 
Every branch of the family—and 
there are many subdivisions—con- 
siders itself the first in importance, 
and this causes a good many civil 
wars amongst them. I have heard 
too that they are very far from 
hospitable, and give anything but 
a.friendly reception to those who 
approach too near to their settle- 
ments. The large wood-ants, to 


which the one I had by chance 
come across belonged, are specially 
noted for this last-named pecu- 
liarity. 


The large towns they in- 
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habit are enveloped in great mys- 
tery ; no one dares approach, far 
less enter, them, for fear of being 
murdered, and to the actual facts 
known about them rumour had 
added all manner of. vague sur- 


them. I also saw cause to modify 
several other of my preconceived 
opinions, as will be seen further 
on. 

For the time being, however, I 
was still under the influence of my 


prejudices. I could not, never- 
theless, repulse the advances of 
the ant I had saved, especially 
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mises, propagated by the winged 
insects, who alone venture within 
their precincts. I had my doubts 
about their inhospitable character 
even then, and later I learnt that 
they harbour many guests amongst 


under the peculiar circumstances 
in which we were both situated. 
I therefore, as already stated, 
hastened to meet her half-way. 

‘What accident,’ I inquired of 
her, ‘led to your being brought 
here ? 

‘I was delayed at a considerable 
distance from my home by,,the 














storm which, as you know, broke 
over us yesterday afternoon. When 
it began to rain I was just enter- 
ing a hollow path which leads 
from the broad road to the wood. 
Constant use had rendered me 
perfectly familiar with this path. 
As the rain increased in violence 
I began to run; but it soon be- 
came impossible to advance, and 
*I took refuge under a stone till 
the shower should be over. I had 
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not chosen my shelter wisely, for 
I had not been there a quarter of 
an hour before a violent torrent 
overturned my stone and carried 
me to the pond. For a long time 
I swam about rather vaguely, for 
I was half submerged; but I 
finally climbed on to a water-lily, 
close to the leaf on which we are 
now. I intended resting on it for 
a while, and then quietly to think 
over the best means of getting 





back to dry land. I lost conscious- 
ness until the night began to fall, 
and you can imagine my surprise 
when I wanted to look out to see 
the state of weather at finding 
that the flower had closed upon 
me, and held me its prisoner. 

‘I did not mind it so very much, 
though, knowing that it would be 
easy enough to get out when I 
chose; but finding myself in 
safety in my “ box,” I determined 
to pass the night in it, and soon 
fell asleep. 

‘When I awoke, imagining that 


the sun had risen, I began to gnaw 
at the wall of my prison, and I 
very soon made a hole in it; but 
I was not the first to use the open- 
ing thus obtained. It was scarcely 
begun before water oozed in, fill- 
ing the calyx of the flower and 
threatening to drown me if I did 
not make haste out, which of 
course I lost not a moment in 
doing. But my adventures were. 
not yet over. 

‘For some reason, which I did 
not at first fathom, but subse- 
quently supposed to have been 
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the alteration in the level of the 
pond, the flower in which I had 
taken refuge was no longer float- 
ing on the water, but had become 
halfsubmerged. By biting through 
its leaves 1 had been the instru- 
ment of my own ducking. I swam 
off, and soon reached this leaf; 
but just as I clutched at it to 
climb upen it, I was seized from 
behind, the lower part of my body 
being still in the water. Some- 
thing was trying to drag me down. 
I clung to the leaf with all my 
strength, and instinctively cried 
for help. You know the rest.’ 
‘It was lucky for you,’ I ob- 
served, ‘that I happened at that 
moment to have come out of my 
shelter to ascertain the time. But 


for that I should have arrived too , 


late.’ 
‘ Just so. I was exhausted, and 
had your help been ever so little 
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delayed, I should have been lost. 
But how did you get here your- 
self? 

‘Much as you did. I was in 
the same hollow path of which 
you spoke just now, and the tor- 
rent which brought you brought 
me also to the pond.’ 

‘ Now that our mutual euriosity 
is satisfied, you will, I hope, allow 
me to satisfy my appetite. I have’ 
eaten nothing for a long time, and 
I am dying of hunger.’ 

As she spoke the ant went up 
to the head of the larva she had 
killed, and set to work to gnaw 
through the horny outside skin, 
that she might regale herself on 
the soft contents of the inside. 
Leaving her to this agreeable 
operation, I returned to my leafy 
coverlet, and resumed my inter- 
rupted rest, intending to sleep 
on until dawn. 





CHAPTER XII. 


I ACCEPT AN INVITATION, 


Tue remainder of the night 
passed over without incident. 
When I got up again it was 
broad daylight. The ant, perched 
on the highest part of the folded 
leaf, was busy at her toilette ; that 
is to say, she was diligently rub- 
bing her head and every part of 
her body between her mandibles. 
I followed her example after wish- 
ing her good-morning. 

This duty performed, I approach- 
ed my companion to consult with 
her on a question of the greatest 
urgency—namely, how we were to 
regain the shore. 

‘ That,’ she said, ‘is the very 
least of my anxieties. We shall 


get back to land when the wind 
rises. Meanwhile let us talk.’ 
‘You know how to get to land? 
* Of course I do.’ 
‘How? 
*O, make your mind easy, and 





leave that to me. We shall get 
to land when we like.’ 

Her confidence reassured me, 
and trusting to her ingenuity I 
said no more on the subject. 

We talked of this thing and 
that ; of her home, her fellow- 
citizens, and her daily occupations. 
I learnt that she came from the 
wood on the height, visible from 
our pond, and that she lived in a 
colony containing several thousand 
inhabitants. Moreover, she told 
me that this colony was not the 
only one in the neighbourhood, but 
that there was another of a similar 
kind and almost equally populous 
at a little distance off. 

‘Although the inhabitants of 
the other colony are of the same 
species as ourselves,’ said the ant, 
‘we don’t think much of them; 
they are bad neighbours.’ 

I thought to myself that the 

















neighbours in question *probably 
said the same of the speaker's 
colony. 

‘There are colonies of other 
ants,’ she continued, ‘ living not 
far from us, of yellow, black, 
brown ants, &c. But they are 
common people, with whom we 
don’t care to associate.’ 

I told her in my turn, in a few 
words and without entering into 
details, what had brought me in- 
to these parts. 

‘Truth to tell,’ she observed, ‘I 
was surprised to meet you. You 
live in families, do you not? But 
I have never seen or heard of 
crickets hereabouts.’ 

‘You see before you,’ answered, 
laughing, ‘a regular vagabond, 
without hearth or home—nothing 
more or less than an adventurer.’ 

‘What are you going to do when 
you leave this pond? 

*O,’ I said, ‘I have a kind of 


temporary home up there and a 


few chance acquaintances; but 
Heaven only knows whether, after 
yesterday’s catastrophe, I shall find 
either stili in existence.’ 

‘It is doubtful certainly ; but 
in any case if you are at a loss I 
shall be glad if you will come to 
us.’ 

At this proposal, which was 
quite unexpected, I started and 
stared at the speaker in astonish- 
ment. She noticed the expression 
of my face, ani said, 

* You seem surprised.’ 

‘ Naturally I am.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘TI have been told, and I have 
always believed, that strangers 
were forbidden to enter the colo- 
nies of ants under pain of death.’ 

‘It is true,’ she replied. ‘Ifyou 
ventured into our neighbourhood 
alone, you would run a great 
risk of being cut to pieces; but 
escorted by me you will be in no 
danger. We harbour a great many 
guests.’ 
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‘You think your people will 
receive me ? 

‘Of course; why not? 

‘I have not hesitated to tell 
you that you have the reputation 
of being anything but hospitable.’ 

‘Generally speaking we are 
not. We don’t give a very friendly 
reception to strangers. But you 
must not suppose that this inhos- 
pitality is the result of any blind 
or systematic prejudice against 
outsiders, We object to prying, 
importunate, lazy, and useless in- 
truders, that is all.’ 

‘I am afraid I shall be included 
in the last class.’ 

‘We will settle that—in any 
case introduced by me—’ 

*O, I shall be quite ready to go 
under your protection. You tell 
me you have other guests.’ 

‘Yes, a great many. Amongst 
our numerous servants we have 
some prisoners who have to work 
for us and others who amuse us. 
Now I think of it I'll introduce 
you as a musician.’ 

‘Agreed’ I cried, laughing. 
‘I am ready for the adventure.’ 

We went on talking about dif- 
ferent things for some time, the 
ant proving herself very well in- 
formed and of a bright happy dis- 
position. Once, however, she 
seemed rather ill at ease, and I 
inquired the reason. 

‘There are dragon-flies about,’ 
she said, ‘and they are a class of 
ruffians not to be trifled with. 
Don’t you think that I am a little 
too conspicuous on this leaf? 


‘I will defend you if need 
arise.’ 
‘Thanks. Still I think I'll 


just make an opening for myself 
in the middle of this fold which 
will give me a certain refuge in 
case of danger.’ 

I was quite of her opinion as 
to the advisability of this step. 
There were plenty of holes at the 
edge of the fold; but they were 
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none of them so readily accessi- 
ble as the one the ant proposed 
making in the middle. We soon 
made an opening close to where 
we stood. 

‘ There,’ she said; ‘I have now 
nothing to fear. At the slightest 
alarm-I disappear.’ 

‘You seem to stand greatly in 
awe of dragon-flies.’ 

‘And well I may. If I fell 
into the clutches of one of them 
he would make but a single mouth- 
ful of me.’ 

‘There are a good many down 
there near the banks of the pond.’ 


‘Come, set to work. You are 
better provided with tools than I 
am. Cut, hew, and let us leave 
our moorings.’ 

Without further detail I at- 
tacked the stalk where it joined 
the leaf. 

‘Don’t do it that way,’ said the 
ant. ‘ Cut away the leaf beyond 
where it springs from the stem; 
you will find that much easier.’ 

I followed her advice, and we 
were soon quit of the moorings, 
which kept us at anchor in the 
centre of the water, and floating 
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‘ Yes ;*and of every species.’ 

We watched their graceful and 
rapid movements for some little 
time. Presently the ant said to 
me, 

‘The wind is rising. Don’t 
you think we had better get back 
to land ? 

‘ Certainly I do; we can’t re- 
main here indefinitely. But I see 
no means of transport.’ 

‘You need not look about you. 
We shall go on this leaf.’ 

‘ But it is attached to a plant.’ 

‘Well, we will detach it.’ 

‘Bravo! I cried. ‘Why did 


along in the direction of the 
wind, 

Our voyage was accomplished 
without any remarkable incident. 
Two or three times we ran into. 
patches of pond-weed or knot- 
grass, but we easily made our way 
through the pliant leaves of these 
plants. The water had again be- 
come clear. Passing over a tuft 
of water-milfoil, I called the ant’s 
attention to the elegance and de- 
licacy of this aquatic plant. 
Crowds of insects of every va- 
riety were disporting themselves. 
amongst its branches. I should 
much have liked to pause and 




















examine more at my ease a sight 
so new to me, but it was impossi- 
ble. The wind drove us on, and 
we were rapidly approaching the 
shore. 

The ant seemed thoughtful, and 


a a 


the part of the pond to which the 
wind is driving us is bordered 
with bulrushes, and we shall in- 
evitably come to a standstill at 
some distance from the land. If 
these bulrushes do not extend 
far, we can cut some of their 
stalks, so that they will fall in the 
direction of the bank, and use the 
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looked attentively at the point 
where to all appearance we should 
make the land. I asked her what 
was the matter. 

‘We are all right as long as we 
are in deep water,’ she said ; ‘ but 





prostrate stems as a bridge; but 
if they do extend far, we must 
find some other means of getting 
to land. I think that is what we 
shall have to do; for yesterday’s 
storm has swelled the waters of 
the pond, and the banks, which 
slope gently down on this side, 
are partially submerged.’ 
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My companion’s remarks ap- 
peared to me well founded ; but 
she had not allowed for an obsta- 
cle of another kind which we en- 
countered before we reached the 
bed of bulrushes. 

The surface of the water, though 
free from all encumbrances in the 
centre, became as we advanced 
more and more closely covered 
with floating bodies of every va- 
riety. The rain of the previous 
day had swept into the pond an 
immense number of odds and 
ends, such as sticks, stubble, 
leaves, grains, &c., and with them 
were mingled many dead bodies 
of insects. All these objects, 
drifted along by the wind, had 
accumulated near the bank, for 
which we were ourselves making. 


They soon formed a compact layer, 


which arrested our progress, and 
our vessel came to a standstill 
at a little distance from the bul- 
rushes. 

‘What shall we do? I ex- 
claimed. 

‘If I were alone,’ answered the 
ant, ‘I could easily cross the ob- 
struction; but you are heavier 
than I am, and if you ventured 
upon them you would certainly 
fall through.’ 

‘I expect I should. But,’ I 
added, ‘ you have friends who are 
looking out for you, who are per- 
haps uneasy at your long absence. 
For me, however, there is no 
hurry, and I wiil wait on this raft 
till the water falls. I shall escape 
in the end.’ 

‘No, no,’ she replied ; ‘I am 
not going to desert you in that 
style. We'll tind some means of 
crossing together, or we will both 
remain here. I have promised to 
bring you safely to land, and I 
never break my word. Excuse 
me one moment : I am just going 
as far as the bulrushes to make a 
reconnaissance.’ 

As she spoke she ran to the 
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edge of the raft, and from it 
sprang on to the floating sticks 
near it. 

‘Mind the dragon-flies’ I 
shouted after her. 

‘Make yourself easy,’ she re- 
plied ; ‘I'll take care of myself.’ 

I watched her as she made her 
way across, carefully selecting the 
firmest-looking objects to step 
upon. More than once I lost 
sight of her, and feared that she 
had fallen through some unnoticed 
crevice; but she reappeared im- 
mediately, and in a few minutes 
I saw her arrive safe and sound 
at the foot ofa tall bulrush, which 
stood alone a little in advance of 
the rest. She set to work to climb, 
and I trembled lest she should be 
perceived by some dragon-fly, but. 
fortunately there were none in 
sight just then. 

Once at the top she paused, and 
looked about her long and ear- 
nestly. She made me some signs 
of which I could not understand 
the meaning, and then came down 
as she had gone up. When she 
was again on the level of the 
water she disappeared behind the 
bulrush. 

I waited, expecting her to re- 
turn and tell me the result of her 
observations, but it was some 
minutes before she reappeared. 
What could have become of her? 
I wondered. I was sure that she 
had not been carried off by a 
dragon-fly, or any other creature 
of prey, for, as I was not far from 
the bulrush, I must have wit- 
nessed the tragedy. Could she 
have caught sight of some enemy, 
and have kept still with a view to 
eluding its notice ? 

I was reflecting thus when I 
noticed that the bulrush, from 
which I had not removed my eyes, 
was shaking slightly; then it 
bent towards me, and finally fell 
forwards. I had only just time 
to spring aside out of its way ; 











for it struck the lily-leaf where I 
had been standing, and the brown 
spikelets forming its head lashed 
up the water behind me, drench- 
ing me with spray. 

I now, as I thought, fully un- 
derstood the ant’s intentions. By 
gnawing through the stem of the 
plant with her sharp jaws on the 
side furthest from me, she had 
made it fall with a view to throw- 
ing a bridge between my raft and 
the place which she had reached. 
The only difficulty had been to 
make the bulrush fall in the right 
direction, and the result proved 
that she had taken the proper 
steps. 

She was already running rapidly 
towards me on her extempore 
bridge, crying triumphantly, 

‘Well, what do you think of 
my skill? Did I calculate rightly ? 

* Perfectly,’ I replied, ‘and I 
will try and avail myself of the 
road you have made. 
rather difficult, for I am not much 
of a rope-dancer.’ 

* You are all wrong, friend,’ she 
interrupted. ‘I have no intention 
of letting you run such a risk as 
that ; the bridge isn’t wide enough 
for you, and besides it leads no- 
where. I didn’t mean it for a 
bridge at all, but as a kind of oar 
to help us to cross all this floating 
rubbish without leaving our raft. 
We must begin by launching the 
folded part of the leaf on the 
water. There, that is done; now 
come this side, and take the stem 
of the bulrush between your fore- 
feet. Splendid! Now push 
against the lily-leaf with your 
hind feet with all your strength. 
It is moving. Go on. Stand 
firm! Courage—we are getting 
on first-rate.’ 

So we were—we were moving. 

I obeyed all the ant’s instruc- 
tions as she gave them. Firmly 
grasping the bulrush between my 
forefeet, I gave an impetus to the 
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lily-leaf with my hinder limbe, 
thus compelling it to slide under 
me, and so breaking the resistance 


of the floating rubbish. Every 
now and then [I left off propelling 
the raft to move a little forwards, 
and thus without over-exertion [ 
got our bark safely as far as the 
root of the broken bulrush. 

Arrived there, I inquired of 
the ant what was to be done next. 

‘Well, there’s one great diffi- 
culty conquered,’ she observed, 
‘but we are not out of the wood 
yet. We are nearly past the 
floating sticks, for you see the 
bulrushes have stopped their fur- _ 
ther progress, and the water in 
front of us is quite clear; but I 
am puzzled to know what to do 
next.’ 

I looked in the direction of the 
bulrushes, close to which we now 
were, and noticed that as the ant 
had said there was no rubbish 
betweenthem. Their tall smooth 
stems rose, at some little distance 
from each other, from clear and 
transparent water, and as they 
only formed a narrow belt the 
shore we wished to gain was 
distinctly visible beyond them. 
For all that, however, the little 
forest between us and that shore 
formed an impassable barrier to 
our raft. Weshould undoubtedly 
have to abandon it for some other 
means of transport. 

*The water will soon fall,’ ob- 
served the ant; ‘ but I think the 
pond is too deep here for us to be 
left high and dry even then. Bul- 
rushes always grow with their 
roots in water. It’s no use wait- 
ing for what won’t help us a bit 
when it happens. Let’s think of 
something else. 

‘We could, it is true,’ she went 
on, ‘cut another bulrash and make 
it fall towards the bank, but it 
would not be long enough quite 
to reach it, and when one got to 
the end, even supposing—which is 
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doubtful—that you could cross 
such a narrow bridge, we should 
still have water before us.’ 

‘O, we could swim then,’ I ob- 
‘served. ‘We should only have 
a little distance to go.’ 

‘You think so, do you, cricket ? 
Don’t fancy anything so ridicu- 
lous. The little distance, as you 
‘call it, will be the most dangerous 
part of our journey. Don’t you 
know that the banks of ponds are 
peopled—not to speak of frogs 
and water-beetles—with the larve 
of stone-flies, willow-flies, and 
-dragon-flies, all equally ferocious ? 
Have you ever seen the larve of 
-dragon-flies ? 
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‘No, never.’ 

‘Well, then, beware of making 
their acquaintance.’ 

‘ Are they, then, so very cruel ? 

* You had a tussle with a dy- 
tiscus larva last night, didn’t you?’ 

‘I did indeed, and won no easy 
victory.’ 

‘ Well, the larve of dragon-flies 
are much more formidable.’ 

‘ Are they really? And do they 
live in the water too? 

*O, we shall see plenty before 
we land, you may make sure of 
that. Only let us take care not 


to fall into their clutches.’ 
‘ All right. 
done next ? 


But what’s to be 





(To be continued.) 
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Cuapter VIII, Tae Mountarns or Unt. 


*When warm from myrtle bays and tranquil seas 

Comes on, to whisper hope, the vernal breeze ; 

When hums the mountain-bee in May’s glad ear, 

And emerald isles to spot the heights appear ; 

When shouts and lowing herds the valley fill, 

And louder torrents stun the noontide hill,— 

The pastoral Swiss begin the cliffs to scale, 

To silence leaving the deserted vale.’ ,Worpswortn. , 
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Tne valleys of the forest canton of 
Uri are still in a state of Nature, 
and in the highest degree wild, 
savage, and sterile. The land- 
scape is composed of rocks, glaciers, 
forests, and waterfalls jumbled 
together in wild confusion, and 
looking as if Nature had omitted 
to give them the necessary finish- 
ing touches. There are materials 
in plenty, but the workmen have 
decamped ; and therefore, instead 
of the rich green meadows, well- 
regulated rivers, velvety slopes 
and pastures, and charming natu- 
ral parks which we see in other 
valleys of Switzerland, we have a 
wilderness covered with great 
blocks of stone, tossed hither and 
thither in wildest disorder, and 
streams and torrents running riot 
according to their own sweet wills. 

But it is this very disorderli- 

. ness which constitutes the charm 
of the heights and valleys of Uri; 
for those who wish to watch the 
pulsations of the great heart of 
Nature, and to penetrate the 
secrets of her realm, must be con- 
tent to wander through a region 
devoid of paths ; and those who 
care to study Nature’s book will 
here find many a fair page to en- 
gage their attention. 

Those who come only in the 
summer can form no idea of what 
the winter is in these mountains, 
nor of the immense strength which 
Spring must bring to bear before 
she can win and keep the victory 
over the mighty power of death. 
What is a winter in the plains 
compared with a winter in the 
mountains? For six long months 
the snow does not melt, and one 
thick white covering is laid over 
another until all the features of 
the landscape, even the most rug- 
ged andstrongly marked, areround- 
ed and softened. ll the clefts 
and cracks and hollows of the 

mountains and glaciers are entirely 

filled ; the snow is lying deep on 
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the mountain - pastures—so deep, 
indeed, as to have completely 
buried the brown chalets, roofs 
and all; and the strongest trees 
in the forest are sighing and 
groaning beneath the heavy load 
of flakes, which bends and breaks 
not only their tops, but their 
stoutest branches. Whichever 
way one looks there is not a living 
creature to be seen; all are sleep- 
ing somewhere deep underground, 
among the roots of the trees, in 
dens or caves or holes, or at the 
bottom of the lake. A few crows 
and ravens flit timidly and hungri- 
ly over the dreary waste, uttering 
a melancholy ery as they go. The 
eagle, and occasionally the golden 
vulture, may be seen in the neigh- 


_ bourhood of human dwellings; 


but the chamois and ptarmigan 
are hiding, either under the dark 
shelter of the old Welterfichte or 
among the brushwood in the pine- 
forests, where the soft low chirp 
of the redbreast and wren may be 
heard, and they are sheltered from 
the cold by a regular roof of snow. 

The waterfall, which in the 
summer-time dashed down into 
the valley with a thundering roar, 
now hangs motionless from the 
cliff, numb, stiff, and dead, There 
is deep silence all around, and 
Nature seems to be waiting for 
deliverance with timid misgiving. 

But the sun gains in power, and 
the peaks of the highest mountains 
are beginning to glisten with the 
first thaw. The spirits of the air 
are engaged in fierce and incessant 
conflicts by night and by day, 
driving away the snow-clouds, and 
bringing rain and fog in their 
stead. A gentle breeze is wafted 
hither across the St. Gotthard, and, 
soon increasing to a gale, is recog- 
nised and welcomed as the Fiéhn, 
known throughout Switzerland as 
the herald of spring. Upborne by 
mighty pinions, it comes across 
the mountains and swoops down 











upon the valleys, where the snow 
melts away before its scorching 
breath, and the frozen waters are 
stirred to their very depths. 
Warm: May showers begin to 
fall, and the sun gains more and 
more victories every day; while 
at night a thick gray fog comes 
down to guard the work which 
spring has accomplished during 
the day, and to keep off the frost- 
spirits, who else would descend 
from the heights and destroy it 
all. The trees shake the snow 
out of their dark tresses, the first 
buds burst forth upon the beech, 
the first tassels appear on the 
hazel-bush and willow, and the 
fresh young grass begins to shoot 
up by the side of the springs and 
streams. Then Spring herself 
comes down the valley of the 
Reuss, with a wreath of primroses 
round her head, and there is a 
general awakening. Everything 
begins to put forth buds and 
blossoms, and earth and air are 
alike filled with the cheerful 
sounds and brilliant tints of 
returning life. There is a sound 
of dropping and trickling and 
bubbling and running, as the 
snow-fields thaw more and more ; 
streams leap noisily over the 
rocks ; and river and lake having 
burst their bonds are tossing 
their wild waves hither and 
thither in a state of grand com- 
motion. Up in the mountains 
the glaciers are splitting and 
cracking with a noise like the 
roar of artillery, and great shining 
masses of ice fall with a crash into 
the valley, and are followed by 
the avalanches carrying every- 
thing before them in their mad 
career. Then back comes the 
Fohn again to complete the work 
he has begun, What a howling 
there is in the ravines and gorges, 
mingled with deep undertones, 
like the full notes of an organ ! 
The waters swell and rage as if 
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possessed by demons, lakes over- 
flow their banks, and everything 
in the valley is in a state of lively 
agitation. And at night, when 
all else is still, how the Féhn 
raves and roars! But through all 
the wild uproar one seems to 
hear Nature saying, ‘Spring is 
coming, Spring iscoming! And 
behold ! she comes, she is here ! 
There she stands, breathing and 
palpitating; and all the living 
things in the valley and on the 
mountains atune their thousand 
voices to a rapturous greeting. 
There is the bold cry of the jay 
and the auspicious call of the 
woodpecker ; the finch darts up 
from the budding twig, and the 
cuckoo, magpie, thrush, partridge 
(Perdix savatilis), and cock-of- 
the-woods (Tetrao urogallus), all 
join in the grand chorus to the 
best of their power. Butterflies, 
and all the swarm of tiny winged 
creatures which rejoice in light 
and sunshine, are hovering in a 
state of rapturous delight over the 
flowers which have just unfolded 
their brilliant blossoms—over the 
coltsfoot, ranunculuses, primroses, 
cowslips, orchises, saxifrages, and 
blue-bells, which grow by the 
side of the streams, on the moun- 
tain-pastures, and on the edge of 
the woods. Cows and goats too, 
which have grown weary of their 
long imprisonment in the stable, 
are lowing and bleating forth 
their greeting to the bright new 
world ; herd-bells are once more 
heard tinkling again; and man 
too opens his mouth, and wel- 
comes the spring with a loud and 
hearty ‘ huzza !’ 

The Fébn wind is completely 
master in the little canton of 
Uri, and regulates the laws which 
govern the climate ; which, how- 
ever, is nowhere more capricious 
than it is here. The St. Gotthard 
Pass is the one by which the 
Fohn chiefly travels ; but he reigns 
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al] the year round in the regions 
of the upper air, and often de- 
scends into the valleys, where, in- 
deed, his power is chiefly dis- 
played. He is a son of the 
Italian sirocco, and is sent hither 
from the desert of the south. 
Before he comes, thick gray mists 
are seen brooding over the south- 
ern horizon, and they grow denser 
and denser until they take the 
form of clouds, and creep up to 
the tops of the mountains. Then 
the sun turns pale and sickly, and 
when he sets he lights up the 
western heavens with a sort of 
dull lurid glow. At night the air 
is oppressive and so still that not 
a leaf seems to be stirring ; there 
is a large halo round the moon, 
the stars flicker and twinkle, and 
numerous meteors are to be seen. 
When morning comes there is no 
dew lying on the fields, and the 
air is so extremely clear and trans- 
parent that the most distant 
mountains, which usually look 
like blue clouds on the horizon, 
seem suddenly to have come 
nearer. Animals are fully sen- 
sible of the state of the atmo- 
sphere ; they low and bellow rest- 
lessly, they cannot sleep, and 
seem to await the approaching 
tempest with much nervous ex- 
citement. Human beings too feel 
excited, and can hardly close their 
eyes for restlessness and anxiety. 
Plants hang down their heads and 
their leaves as if faint and lan- 
guid; and at night, if you listen, 
you will hear a roaring among 
the trees far up the mountain, as 
if the Wild Huntsman were rush- 
ing madly through the hot air. 
The brooks in the valley are 
brawling louder than ever, for 
they are filled to overflowing with 
the water which the wind has 
melted from the glaciers, But 
this state of things does not last 
much longer. There are two or 
three prodigious flaps from the 
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mighty wings, and then there isa 
sudden strange calm; but it is 
the calm which precedes the storm. 
At last it bursts forth and rushes 
through the valleys with all the 
destructive demoniacal force of a 
hurricane, bringing terror wherever 
it goes. It breaks down the trees, 
loosens the avalanches, tears the 
roofs off the houses, and, as it has 
completely dried all the wood- 
work, it fans the tiniest spark 
into a flame. For this reason 
firemen patrol the streets at all 
hours, and go into the farmhouses 
and cottages, and insist on having 
all the fires extinguished. 

And yet the’Fohn is truly a 
blessing to the land ; for, if he 
carry a sword in one hand, he 
certainly bears a horn of plenty 
in the other, and pours out its 
contents with a liberal hand upon 
the whole neighbourhood of Alt- 
dorf, Biirglen, and Attinghausen, 
where numbers of southern plants 
live and flourish, and those which 
are indigenous to the soil thrive 
with southern luxuriance. The 
Alpine pastures, too, share the 
blessing which he brings, so that 
the herdsmen of Uri are able to 
go to the mountains sooner than 
those of any other canton. 

The canton of Uri is, however, 
poor ; even the present generation 
are obliged to do battle with the 
wild and savage powers of Nature. 
They do not attempt to do any 
more than their ancestors did be- 
fore them, and the constant strug- 
gle, together with other unfavour- 
able circumstances, has made the 
people, who are otherwise a fine 
race, somewhat dull and unenter- 
prising. All who could have 
given themselves up to such easy 
pursuits as are connected with 
the traffic of the great St. Got- 
thard road, contentedly taking 
what they can get from the an- 
nual army of visitors, and adopt- 
ing from them sundry bad habits 
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without learning much good. 
Thus many of the old native 
branches of industry have been 
neglected, the people have been 
spoilt, and whenever their easy 
gains have failed they have had 
nothing to fall back upon but 


alms and begging ; for the thrift 
which is so characteristic of the 
Swiss everywhere else is utterly 
unknown here. 

The few grand houses which 
may be seen here and there are 
just polvere negli occhi, as the 











Italians say, dust thrown in the 
eyes—a deception, in fact; for 
they belong to a few rich and 
therefure powerful families, and 
behind them is concealed a sad 
neglect of all that makes life 
pleasant. Who thinks of sowing 
corn in Uri, even where it might 
be grown with advantage? Has 
any one yet thought of planting 
young trees in the room of those 
which have been cut down? And 
is it not merely the dread of the 
avalanches which prevents people 
from cutting down even the Bann- 
wiilder, or ‘Sacred Forests’? The 
population of Uri is very small, 
and they prefer crowding toge- 
ther in the villages, instead of 
turning their attention to agricul- 
ture and other pursuits, which 
would be far more profitable in 
the end. 

There is an old chronicler, how- 
ever, who sings the praise of Uri, 
and he says: ‘The people of Vri, 
especially those of Altdorf, the 
principal place in the canton, are 
so civil and well-behaved as to be 
more like townspeople than coun- 
try-folk. They are respectful, 
kind, polite, good-tempered, and, 
what is more important than all, 
they are religious people, and 
very zealous in their adhesion to 
the true and ancient Catholic 
faith.’ 

The best opportunity for really 
studying the population, clan by 
clan, is on the first Sunday in 
May, when they meet to hold the 
General Assembly of the canton, 
and you will be astonished to see 
how much of vigour and vitality 
there still is in the primitive in- 
stitutions of antiquity. Yonder 
fine-looking men have come 
down from Urnerboden, Schiichen, 
Spiringen, Seelisberg, and Sisi- 
kon ; and these sturdy weather- 
beaten folk are from the Mader- 
anerthal, Urserenthal, Andermatt, 
and Wasen. As formerly they 
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obeyed the call of the ‘Horn of 
Uri, so now they gather round 
the banner which displays as its 
device the well-known bull’s 
head ; they attend service in the 
church of Altdorf, and then pro- 
ceed to the ancient meeting-place 
of the diet of the canton, which 
is situated in the meadow of 
Botzling, between Attinghausen 
and Birglen, and below Schad- 
dorf. There could not be a grander 
or more splendid stage for such a 
May-day spectacle: the back- 
ground is closed in by steep, dark, 
pine-clad heights; below rises the 
rocky wall of the Windgiille ; and 
opposite, on the other side of the 
Reuss, tower -the lofty heads of 
the Schlossberg, Krinlet, Span- 
nort, Uri-Rothstock, and others, 
which, at this season of the year, 
are still covered with snow quite 
low down, and are perpetually 
sending avalanches crashing down 
into the valleys with a thundering 
roar. 

It is impossible to look at the 


ruins of the venerable Castle of 


Attinghausen without feeling for 
the moment sobered.. There they 
stand, covered by the friendly ivy, 
at the top of a gently rising turf- 
clad eminence, and at their feet 
lie the cottages of the peasants, 
their roofs half concealed by 
richly-laden ‘fruit-trees. This is 
the village where lived Walter 
First, one of the noble-hearted 
founders of the Confederacy. Tell 
used to come over hither from 
Biirglen to woo Fiirst’s daughter ; 
and the castle was the ancestral 
seat of the noble lords of Atting- 
hausen, who governed the canton 
of Uri for more than a century, 
and were held in great honour. 
The ruins seem, as we look at 
them, to echo the well-known 
words of the poet : 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place 

to new, 


Birglen, on the height opposite, 
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CASTLE OF ATTINGHAUSEN, 


stands at the’entrance to the Schi- 
chenthal likeja sentinel, anda more 
attractive one it would be impossi- 
bleto find. The whole surrounding 
landscape — the roaring stream 
known as the Schiichen ; the great 
dark nut-trees growing over the 


houses, which are scattered here 
and there as far as the edge of the 
forest ; the black tower standing 
by the side of the path which leads 
up to the village ; the village itself, 
small and cosy, with a sublime 


and extensive view. of mountain 
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and valley ; the people, the chil- 
dren in the road, the herd-bells— 
everything, in fact, seems to cor- 
respond exactly with the picture 
our youthful fancy drew of the 
home and birthplace of the Swiss 
hero. Might not yonder tall fine- 
looking man, standing by the noisy 
sawmill with the axe in his hand, 
be William Tell himself? And 
the boy there? One expects every 
moment to see him run up to his 
father, crying, in the words of 
Walter Tell : 


‘Father, my bow-string’s broken; mend it 
for me!’ 


Leaving Biirglen, however, we 
shall be glad to follow the men 
who have been attending the As- 
sembly back to their dark-blue 
valleys. Those who belong to 
Urnerboden and LEnnetmiirch 
have to traverse the whole length 
of the Schiichen valley, on their 
way back to their beautiful moun- 
tain - pastures. The Shiichen, 
which rushes and roars at our 
side the whole way, must find its 
short life hard enough. It rises 
in the Scheerhorn and Clariden 
Alps in the midst of a wild deso- 
late region, and at once begins its 
struggle with the rocks and ravine. 
Its strength increases as it goes 
on, for fresh life flows into it on 
both sides from a hundred little 
springs and rivulets, but the joy- 
ousness of its course, which begins 
where the valley ends, is soon cut 
short. Its course from its moun- 
tain-cradle to Biirglen lies through 
forests of gloomy fir-trees, broken 
here and there by bare naked 
rocks; there are huge blocks of 
stone lying in the bed of the val- 
ley, which the water either flows 
round or leaps over ; ragged-look- 
ing clouds of mist hover round 
the peaks and crags; and here 
and there are mountain-pastures, 
such as the Sittlisalp, Limmer- 
bachalp, and Alp Trogen. Quite 
at the end of the valley lies the 





pasture known asthe Brunniiilpeli, 
and, as we look across it, we see 
the gloomy head of the Great 
Ruchen towering aloft. But the 
most beautiful feature in the 
whole landscape is the Staubi, a 
wonderful cascade, whose abun- 
dant supply of water is derived 
from the eternal snow of the 
Scheerhorn and the underlying 
Gries glacier. From this point 
you may ascend to Urnerboden, 
which is the Arcadia of the can- 
ton of Uri, where nothing is to 
be heard but the lowing and bleat- 
ing of cows and sheep, the tinkle 
of their bells, the call of the herds- 
men, or the sound of the little 
bell belonging to the chapel in 
the wood, and nothing is to be 


, seen but broad green pastures in- 


terspersed with trees, milch-cows, 
milkers, chalets, and dairy utensils. 
From Urnerboden we may either 
descend into the canton of Glarus, 
from which the hamlet is said to 
have been craftily purloined, or 
we may go back as far as the 
cascade of Staubi, thence proceed 
to the Hifi glacier, and so make 
our way into the vale of Maderan ; 
but we must be prepared for a 
rough scramble through a desolate 
region covered with broken rocks 
and ice, for this is a pass seldom 
frequented by any but huntsmen 
and herdsmen. Those who prefer 
a more comfortable way of doing 
things will take the road from 
Altdorf up the valley of the Reuss. 
On reaching Erstfeld, you see 
the Joch glacier and Spannérter 
on the right, and before you opens 
out the extremely romantic valley 
of Erstfeld, which lies half buried 
amid the wild débris of the 
Schlossberg, Spannérter, and 
Krénlet. To the north it is shut 
in by the Geisberg, to the south 
by the Jacober. It is as wild and 
primitive as the valley ofSchichen, 
and indeed as the valleys of Uri 
in general, and in the fall of the 
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Faulenbach it can boast a sight 
almost as beautiful as that pre- 
sented by the Staubi. It also 
possesses the solemn mysterious- 
looking Lake of Faulensee—a 
pearl set in the silver of the sur- 
rounding glaciers which descend 
from the Schlossberg and Krénlet. 

The beautiful road which leads 
from Erstfeld or Klus to Silenen, 
past the mouth of the Maderaner- 
thal and farther still, is the St. 
Gotthard road ; and the broad val- 
ley through which it passes is that 
of the Reuss. In point of fact it 
really begins at Amsteg, and if 
you look up the valley from Klus, 
it seems to be entirely shut in by 
the dark, gigantic, ice-crowned 
mass of the Bristenstock which 
lies across it. The view does not 
alter until we reach the pictur- 
esque hamlet of Silenen, where 
the walnut-trees appear in full 
beauty, and the ruins of a tower, 
situated ona low hill by the road- 
side, remind us once more of Wil- 
liam Tell and his times. This 
unpretending-looking tower is 
said to be the remains of the Cas- 
tle of Zwing-Uri, built by Her- 
mann Gessler von Bruneck, the 
Austrian governer of Schwyz and 
Uri, who thought by this means 
to overawe the. people and bring 
them entirely under his own con- 
trol. But man’s work dwindles 
to nothing by the side of Nature’s ; 
and what were the most defiant- 
looking castle in the world if 
brought face to face with the Bris- 
tenstock? Schiller may well say : 
‘ Let’s see how many mole-hills such as 


this 
’Twould take to raise a pile as large as 


one 
Of these, the least of Uri’s mountains.’ 


However, the real origin of the 
ruin is involved in obscurity. The 
old chronicles, which are our best 
sources of information, tell us that 
Zwing-Uri stood much nearer to 
Altdorf, and they also say that the 





people utterly demolished it in 
their fury, without leaving so 
much as one stone upon another. 

We next come to Amsteg, or 
more properly An den Stegen (‘at 
the foot-bridges’), which derives 
its name from the fact of there 
being two bridges here—one over 
the Reuss, a grand structure of 
stone, which has superseded the 
former little wooden bridge, and 
the other over the Kerstelenbach, 
a noisy torrent which rushes wild- 
ly down to join the river. Amsteg 
lies at the foot of the Bristenstock, 
and the little hamlet lying buried 
among orchards just a step higher 
up is also called Bristen, while a 
little farther on still we come to 
Inschi and Ried. From this point 


, the St. Gotthard road begins its 


toilsome ascent through the wild- 
est scenery. At Inschi the cliffs 
approach close to the side of the 
road, and the Reuss rushes along 
the deep bed it has worn for itself 
at the bottom of a dark ravine; 
while, as we look back, we see an 
extensive mountain-landscape, in 
which the Scheerhorn, Windgiille, 
Ruchen, and Hiifistock are espe- 
cially conspicuous. 

But there is no excursion bet- 
ter worth making than that into 
the grand and wildly beautiful 
valley of Maderan, which here 
opens before us, and even at its 
entrance gives promise of great 
beauty. It received its name from 
an Italian named Maderana, who 
set up furnaces in the valley for 
the purpose of smelting the iron 
ore which he procured from the 
foot of the Windgille. The peo- 
ple, however, still mostly call it 
Kerstelenthal, after the brook of 
the same name—which, by the 
way, has about as much right 
to be called a * brook’ as young 
Siegfried the anvil-breaker had to 
be called a ‘boy.’ The Kerstelen 
Brook, so called, receives its wild 
torrent of water some few miles 
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from here from the wondrously 
beautiful glacier of Hifi, which 
lies between the Scheerhorn, Cla- 
riden, and Tédi, 

The valley is still utterly pri- 
mitive, and probably has a great 
future before it as a favourite re- 
sort of tourists, though at present 
the luckless traveller runs great 
risk of breaking his legs and neck 
before he succeeds in making his 
way through the gloomy pines 
and over stocks and stones and 
thistles and briers to the very 
comfortable inn of the ‘ Swiss Al- 
pine Club,’ which stands half hid- 
den by trees on the Balm Cliff. 
It is a very oasis in the desert, 
and is an agreeable sojourn, both 
as regards its external and inter- 
nal attractions. There is much 


to be seen without, both close at ' 


hand and at a distance ; there is 
plenty of climbing to be done ; 
and the great mountains are so 
near at hand that one can not only 
see them, but actually feel their 
icy breath. Great domes of ice 
rear themselves close above the 
forest, and among the many water- 
falls which dash from the cliffs we 
may especially mention the Stiiu- 
ber, which flutters down the face 
of the terraced Diissistock, and 
the Seidenbach opposite it. Love- 
lier glacier-maidens than these 
never wove their long tresses in 
lonely solitude. There is no end 
to the varions beauties of the 
Maderan valley ; but what per- 
haps chiefly excites the admiration 
of the visitor is the Hiifi glacier, 
which may bear comparison with 
many of its farfamed brethren 
among the Bernese Alps. Solemn 
and gruesome enough it looks, 
amid the loneliness of the ice- 
bound mountains which surround 
it; but, while it conveys to the 
mind a profound idea of the im- 


(To be continued.) 
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mense dynamic force possessed by 
ice, it is also remarkable for its 
great purity and grand perfection 
of development. Those who wish 
to obtain a full view of it must 
descend the desolate slope of the 
Hiifiilpeli, and then they will also 
be able to see the mountains 
which have pushed it down into 
the valley. 

Nature still reigns with undi- 
minished power over these regions, 
and it would be difficult to wage a 
successful war with her ; for water, 
ice, snow, and storm are absolute 
masters of the situation. What 
furious games of snow-balling the 
old giants indulge in with their 
avalanches is evident enough from 
the way in which the poor trees 
on the slope of the mountain 
have suffered, and from the rub- 
bish which fills the bottom of the 
valley and the watercourse. The 
animal world, too, enjoys posses- 
sion of almost all its ancient rights, 
and the chamois and eagle find 
themselves safer here than any- 
whereelse. The eagle is still king 
of the air, and his cry is to be 
heard high above the glacier val- 
ley, while the shrill whistle of the 
marmot echoes from the rocks 
below. Here, too, we come across 
the ancient primeval-looking tree 
known as the Schirmtanne or Wet- 
terfichte, the umbrella-fir, which 
is a sort of outpost of the moun- 
tain-forest, and is not to be seen 
in perfection except by those who 
ascend these Alpine heights. 

These strong sturdy firs strike 
their roots into the deepest clefts 
of the rock, and cling so tena- 
ciously to their anchorage that 
they are able to withstand the 
wildest assaults of the tempest, 
while their companions either re- 
main far below or have long since 
succumbed to wind and storm. 
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FOLLY OR FAME? 


B Question. 


——— 





O rove, sweet folly, shall I choose thy joys? 
To lie beneath the shade of leaves, sunlit 
And softly trembling in the summer breeze, 
Where falls the snow-white blossom, and the air, 
Rich with the fragrance kissed from sleeping flowers, 
Hums ever with the dreamy monotone 

Of insect-life. Shall I lie thus, and, steeped 

Deep in the sweetness of idlesse and love, 

Gaze up forgetful, fondly, wooingly, 

Into the depths of some fair woman’s eyes, 

And lose for ever all ambition there? 

Shall I thus idly drift along the stream 

In aimless fruitless indolence, and hear 

No music save the murmur of fair lips 

And that most sweet of all sweet melodies, 

The soft low utt’rance of a woman’s love ? 

Shall I do this? or on the arduous road 

To fame plod wearily, scorning all love 

And every softer pleasure, labouring on 

Up to fulfilment of ambition’s dream ? 

Shall I thus toil, all passionless and cold, 

Away from that which gives to weary life 

Its sweetest truest recompense, until 

I win the world’s loud plaudits, till I grasp 

‘The fame long sought for—that may never come, 

Or but too Jate—in death—ambition’s goal ? 

Shall I do this, or choose the gentler dream ? 
Which? Which is better? Fruit or fruitless flower? 
One woman's love or all the world’s esteem ? 
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BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


In making a selection of the books 
of the season, we will first deal 
with the novels. Fiction has be- 
come in our day an absolute 
necessity for the sweetness and 
vitality of society. There is no 
want of good signs in the fiction 
of the present day. We think we 
note a decreasing number of really 
bad or indifferent novels. Our 
publishers evidence a growing 
sense of the real importance of a 
very high class of literature of 
this kind, and make their selec- 
tions with obvious anxiety to 
place the highest available talent 
before their readers. For the 
modern novel is the pleasant form 
under which subjects of the most 
serious interest are discussed, in 
which much of the best poetry 
and painting of the day is to be 
found, and which exhibits the 
subjects which happen to be up- 
permost in the public mind. It 
is our cheerful duty on the present 
occasion to gather a florilegium of 
the best recent fiction. We ad- 
mit none save what we can 
recommend to our readers as being 
really good—good for the reading- 
club, the library, and the drawing- 
room table. We find that all the 
favourite novelists in the high 
tide of prosperity are extending 
and consolidating their success— 
our acknowledged leaders of fic- 
tion, and minor stars which have 
the promise of by and by becom- 
ing stars of the first magnitude. 

First of all comes our faithful 
Trollope, who guarantees us a per- 
petual supply of pure domestic 
English fiction. Mr. Trollope has 
several times attempted to escape 
beyond the barriers of the story- 
VOL, XXXIII. NO, CXCVIIL. 


teller. He holds profound politi- 
cal views; he can translate an 
ancient classic for English readers ; 
he can give us travels, essays, and 
articles. But the British public 
insists that Mr. Trollope shall 
write stories for them, and will 
only tolerate his other writings in 
proportion as they approximate to 
stories. Accordingly Mr. Trollope 
weaves story upon story out of his 
fertile brain.* He knows that the 
love-story is after all the most 
popular kind of story, and the fe- 
cundity with which he contrives 
to construct plots, incidents, and 
dialogue in love-affairs is posi- 
tively appalling. Mr. Trollope 
must have been absolutely irre- 
sistible in his day. He seems to 
possess in his arsenal every weapon 
which can touch the female heart. 
There is in all his writings a light 
touch and an artistic finish. There 
is a grace and cleverness in all he 
writes, a faithful photographing 
of the scenes through which he 
moves, and—that for which he 
has hardly received the credit he 
deserves—a pre-Raphaelite accu- 
racy of description of the scenery 
where he lays his story. We 
should as soon think of arguing 
with the master of three hundred 
legions as criticising the love-bits. 
But as Homer sometimes nods, so 
Mr. Trollope is now and then in- 
consistent in his statements. We 
believe that the great difficulty 
of story-tellers is not to contradict 
themselves. On one occasion Mr. 
Trollope certainly contradicts him- 
self. He makes the Bishop's 
chaplain remark to his wife, after 
he has received a wigging from 


* Is he Popenjoy? A novel. By An- 
thony Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.) 
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his lordship, that the Bishop is 
breaking up. Later in the story, 
in his usual zeal to delineate a 
clerical Don Juan, the chaplain 
is forced to marry a tradesman’s 
daughter, to whom he had written 
compromising letters. Here Mr. 
Trollope has obviously lost the 
thread of his own story, first mak- 
ing his chaplain a Benedict, and 
then a bachelor. 

Another story, full of vigour 
and ability, is Mr. MecCarthy’s 
Miss Misanthrope.* We mention 
him next to Mr. Trollope because 
he seems to come next to and to 
be most like Mr. Trollope, and 
many of his admirers would 
doubtless say that he does siot 
suffer by the comparison. He is 
not like Mr. Trollope in any sense 
of imitativeness, but, so to speak; 
he goes to the same places and 
mixes in the same sort of society. 
Some of the individuals in the 
story stand out very distinctly, 
and will long impress themselves 
on the reader's mind. Blanchet, 
with his poetry, his ‘ unappre- 
ciated’ set of friends, his absurdity 
and affectation; the Duke’s younger 
brother, who has metamorphosed 
himself into an American rowdy; 
Money, the M.P., who takes his 
scientific inventions to Russia, 
because he can get no encourage- 
ment from our own Government, 
—are characters fresh, lifelike, and 
original. We cannot say that we 
like his young ladies as well as 
we like his young men. Minola, 
the heroine, is a somewhat lofty 
young woman, who is probably 
superior to any of Mr. Trollope’s 
bevy of beauties ; but, for all that, 
we prefer the Lucy of Mr. Trol- 
lope to the Lucy of Mr. McCarthy, 
and so too with other Christian 
names, He is a very careful 
writer, and in future stories will 
doubtless work up effectively his 

* Miss Misanthrope. By Justin McCar- 
thy. (Chatto & Windus.) 
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female portraiture. Those who go 
much into literary clubs, and are 
familiar with some of the latest 
schools of poetry, will greatly en- 
joy the author’s satiric hits at 
the melodious nonsense of the 
present day. Here is a specimen 


‘of Mr. Blanchet’s poetry, which 


is neither better nor worse than 
a good deal of the ‘fleshly’ and 
other schools. It is really very 
fine, barring the total unintelligi- 
bility. 
‘Upon my darkness may there well befall 
Light of nae, darkness of all 
Starfire of ‘oe, dew of deathlike 


sheen ; 
Waters that burn, pale fires that sicken 


And Po 2 all aglow with saffron 
light : 

But comes my lady, who is Glory’s 

queen, 
And all the bright is dark, and pallid 
dark the bright.’ 
As a parody, this is as good as 
anything in Firmilian or in the 
Rejected Addresses. 

We may perhaps be permitted 
to say, with the frankness which 
can alone render criticism of any 
value, that Mr. Black has hardly 
made Green Pastures and Picca- 
dilly of the same merit as most of 
his stories. Every volume which 
Mr. Black publishes exhibits 
abundant indications of poetry 
and power, and the first volume 
of his present work* ought to be 
rated very highly. He is best 
on English ground, and when he 
gets away to America the interest 
flags. Hugh Balfour is an extra- 
ordinary member of Parliament, 
and part of his career is borrowed 
from incidents which have really 
taken place in the lives of young 
senators, He disguises himself, 
and goes to live in ‘a haunt of 
thieves, tramps, and hawkers; a 
very pretty den, indeed—the pro- 
perty of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and almost under the 


* Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By 
William Black, (Macmillan.) 
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shadow of Westminster Abbey.’ 
(We observe that Mr. Gilbert, in 
his ingenious little book Them 
Boots, speaks of the large amount 
of public-house property held by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. ) 
Then again our young M.P. takes 
up the City Companies with a 
view to their disestablishment and 
disendowment. ‘This is really a 
great political question, which, 
though slumbering for the pre- 
sent, will one day break out into 
furious life. He says : ‘I should 
go to the gentlemen who form the 
court of the great City guilds, and 
I would say to them, “ Gentlemen, 
I assure you, you would be far 
better in health and morals if you 
would cease to spend your re- 
venues on banquets at five guineas 
ahead. You have had quite as 
much of that as is good for you. 
Now I propose to take over the 
whole of the property at present 
in your hands ; and if I find any. 
reasonable bequest in favour of 
fishmongers or skinners, or any 
other poor tradesmen, that I will 
administer: but the rest of your 
wealth—it is only a trifle of 
twenty millions or so capitalised 
—I mean to use for the benefit of 
yourselves and your fellow-citi- 
zens.’ Then again he has a 
deserved laugh against persons 
who are ‘ demonstrating their re- 
spectability by building churches 
like mad.’ It now happens some- 
times—Mosheim points itoutas one 
of the worst signs of one age of the 
Church—that people quite void of 
religion will build churches through 
superstition or vulgar ostentation. 

By Celia’s Arbour,* by Messrs. 
Besant and Rice—who rival Erck- 
mann-Chatrian and Beaumont 
and Fletcher—and Holme Lee’s 
Straightforward,t present some 


* By Celia’s Arbour. By Messrs, Besant 
and Rice. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


+ Straightforward. By Holme Lee. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
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curious points of contact and con- 
trast. In each case the hero is 
an unknown adopted child. In 
each case the mystery receives a 
commonplace explanation in the 
parentage of poor gentlefolk. The 
heroes are of a very similar moral 
quality—clever, bright, straight- 
forward fellows, made very happy 
by useful work and prosperous 
love. In each novel, too, there 
is a good deal of serious effort, 
an earnest purpose, and a moral 
or even a religious tone. Under 
the gaiety and sparkle of Messrs. 
Besant and Rice we have a great 
deal of careful work and deliber- 
ate attention; and we believe 
Holme Lee is aiming very care- 
fully at social reform and sanitary 
improvement. 

In this remarkable Besant-Rice 
series of stories we do not profess 
to identify which may be the work 
of Mr. Besant and which of Mr. 
Rice ; but it is easy to see that of 
the two authors one does the 
graver part and one the lighter 
part—that one excels in the 
sparkling and animated dialogue, 
and the other in subtle disquisi- 
tion and analysis. The united 
efforts produce a very remarkable 
combination, which has given us 
some of the best fiction of recent 
years ; and we may hope for simi- 
lar healthy products. Their works 
have a certain intellectual stimu- 
lus. ‘They cannot fail, by a cer- 
tain richness of phrase and allu- 
sion, to set many readers think- 
ing and studying. What we may 
call the modern spirit is especially 
observable in them. The writers 
place us en rapport with the spirit 
and tendencies of our day; they 
revive just the feelings and topics 
of the hour. It is this charac- 
teristic of the modern novel which 
gives it an historical value. The 
Macaulay of the future, when he 
comes to write his chapter on the 
internal condition of the country, 
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will find that the novel is at least 
as important as the Blue-book. 
Much the same may be said for 
Holme Lee. In Straightforward 
we especially recognise the fidelity 
and brightness of the description 
of Swiss and Italian scenery, of 
English provincial society, and of 
medical life. People who have 
large landed property might well 
study the way in which our 
Straightforward hero acquitted 
himself of his duties. 

With the same sincerity of 
purpose we have Mrs. Spender’s 
Both in the Wrong.* The story 
opens excellently well at Cha- 
mouni, with a vivid description 
of Alpine scenery and an Alpine 
catastrophe. But the work is in- 
artistic, with little plot ; and the 
plot, such as it is, has slender de- 
velopment. As soon as we have 
become rather fond of little Mag- 
dalen, we have a second heroine 
in the second volume, and we are 
in great doubt whether one or both 
of the young couples are ‘in the 
wrong.’ There is a great charm 
in Mrs. Spender’s present story, 
which appears to exhibit a distinct 
advance upon her previous works. 
She has a careful, observant, sym- 
pathetic eye for Nature and so- 
ciety; her sketches are made with 
singular fidelity, and the tone is 
throughout bracing and healthy. 
It requires a good deal of literary 
skill to work the contrast between 
the London season and the seclud- 
ed village life. There are several 
modern points especially discussed 
in the way of woman’s rights and 
wrongs, nursing in hospitals, &c. 
Thereis a very finestory ofastrong- 
minded lady of advanced Liberal 
views, who, when her Conserva- 
tive husband contests a parlia- 
mentary borough, drives into the 
town in yellow favours, and throws 
herinfluence into the opposite scale. 


* Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. Ecward 
Spender. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
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Mrs. Lynn Linton has earned 
her laurels as a novel-writer, with 
an abundant literary capacity for 
what some people think higher 
literary work than the novel. We 
believe she wrote a famous article 
called the ‘Girl of the Period, and 
since then she has sketched our 
periodic maidens at considerable 
detail. Mrs. J.inton is almost too 
intellectual for a novelist; by 
which we mean that we often 
turn away from admiring the he- 
roine to admiring Mrs. Linton her- 
self—the keenness of her analysis, 
the finish of the style, the subtlety 
of the plot. The work* is remark- 
able for its social sketches and 
sensational dénowement. 

In the literature of travel we 
think we can hardly err in con- 
ceding a very conspicuous place 
to Major Campion's work, On the 
Frontier.t Mr. Campion knew 
George Catlin in his youth; he 
early drank in stories of peril and 
adventure. He was born hunter, 
trapper, pioneer. After many 
years the dormant instincts re- 
vived, and Mr. Campion set out 
on a wild career in the Far West 
which Mr. Catlin would have re- 
garded with keen appreciation. 
His descriptions ofhis camp by the 
Republican River on the Grande 
Prairie, and his experiences, first 
with buffaloes and then with In- 
dians, are enough to fire the imagin- 
ation, and to urge many a young- 
ster to start for an expedition in 
the Far West. Major Campion has 
a modest, straightforward, De Foe 
style of writing, which irresistibly 
allures the reader, and we found 
ourselves positively unable to put 
down his book until we finished 
it. The vicissitudes of a hunter's 
life are so great that we can well 

* The World well lost. By E. Lynn 
Linton. 2vols, (Chatto & Windus ) 

t On the Frontier: Reminiscences of 
Wild Sports, Personal Adventures, and 


Strange Scenes. By J, §S. Campion. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
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understand that the author sees a 
great deal in civilisation to recom- 
mend it. He suffered terribly at 
the hands of the Indians, who 
destroyed all the property he had 
amassed ; but he seems to possess 
wonderful powers of recuperation. 
There might be buffalo, prairie 
bear, and venison one day; but 
another day he would be wet, 
cold, hungry, and forlorn, and 
have to ‘tighten the waist-belt to 
the last hole.’ Bears, wolves, 
pumas, lynxs, at times proffered 
their companionship, but the wild 
Indians proved worse than all the 
wild animals. On one occasion 
he was nearly starved ; on another 
he was snowed up. On one or 
two occasions he was nearly shot ; 
on one or two more nearly eaten. 

There is a great deal of interest- 
ing and instructive information to 
be derived from the work: about 
salt grasses and a soda lake; about 
plants and animals ; about silver 
mines and speculations; about 
forests and cafions. He has ro- 
mantic stories about Peruvian 
beauty, and wild stories about 
fights and flights. We suddenly 
find a curious comic touch about 
London society. At Leavenworth 
City he met a set of aristocratic 
young fellows who had come out 
to shoot. Wishing to befriend 
them he proffered to put them in 
the way of things, and help them 
in their plans. The greenhorns 
had actually brought four servants 
in livery out to the frontier, and 
they superciliously declined the 
help of the best hunter, ‘from 
snipe to Indians,’ whom chance 
had thrown in their way : ‘ O, we 
never take advice from an entire 
stranger. We have letters to the 


first banker here. We shall rely 
entirely on him in the matter. He 
will have our full confidence. Ah, 
good-morning ; ah!’ It was acase 
of Lord Dundreary on his travels. 

Amid the voluminous literature 
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of African travel some such work 
as Keith Johnston’s Africa* be- 
comes almost a necessity. It is 
one ofa series based on Hellwald’s 
Die Erde und Ihre Volker, but 
possesses a fulness with which 
Hellwald’s section on the subject 
cannot compete. Messrs. Stan- 
ford have also published a magni- 
ficent map of Africa, the finest in 
existence, which is an appro- 
priate accompaniment to the pre- 
sent work. The Atlas and the 
companion volume bring down 
our knowledge of Africa to the 
last word. The present volume 
presents us with the cream of all 
the literature of Africa in a sys- 
tematised and coherent form. As 
a book of reference it is invalu- 
able, and truly of an encyclope- 
dic character. There are many 
books which describe various por- 
tions of Africa ; but there is none 
in existence which similarly brings 
before us the diorama of the whole 
continent. It brings us down 
from the time of the earliest 
navigators and discoverers to the 
present days of Cameron and 
Stanley. ‘The great number of 
new books about Africa attest the 
interest which is now taken in 
the ‘dark’ or ‘lost’ continent, 
and for all objects of utility we 
must place the present work at 
the head of the list. 

Mrs. Brassey's Voyage of the 
Sunbeamf is in every way a livre 
du luxe. The lady is not a good 
sailor, although her husband is 
the best amateur navigator in the 
country; but she is eminently 
courageous, and intrusted herself 
and her children to his steam- 
yacht for a twelvemonth’s voyage. 
Her work does not possess the 
originality or fulness of the books 
which we have named above; but 

* Africa. Edited and extended by 
Keith Johnston; with Ethnological Ap- 
pendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. (Stanford.) 


t Voyage of the Sunbeam. By Mrs. 
Brassey. (Longmans.) 
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it is almost the next best thing to 
going round the world ourselves, 
reading how ‘the Brasseys’ did 
it with every modern appliance of 
luxury and convenience. In fact 
we are reminded of Jules Verne’s 
Captain Nemo and his wonderful 
ship. They literally ‘surveyed 
the world from China to Peru.’ 
Perhaps since Rogers published 
his Pleasures of Memory there 
has been hardly any work so 
lavishly and expensively illus- 
trated. The book is brimful 
of information, presented with 
skilful literary ability, and it 
shows us how great advantages 
may be employed with the utmost 
good sense and with the best re- 
sults. 

Another adventurous writer— 
to be bracketed with Major Cam- 
pion—is Captain Parker Gillmore, 
well known insporting literature as 
‘Ubique,’ who has given us a book 
of South African travel, more 
especially the Kalahari Desert, 
which he calls The Great Thirst 
Land.* His book shows various 
points of resemblance to that of 
Major Campion, especially in his 
extreme sufferings through want 
of water, which nearly killed him. 
The intending tourist or emigrant 
ought carefully to compare this 
volume with what Mr. Froude, 
Mr, Trollope, and other writers 
have been lately saying. The 
Transvaal has every prospect of 
being a successful stock-breeding 
country ; but at any time one of 
these frightful droughts might 
prove the ruin of a farmer. Cap- 
tain Gillmore’s expedition was ad- 
mirably planned and equipped ; 
but it encountered great difficul- 
ties, and at times nearly broke 
down. No sportsman can hunt 
large game in this part of Africa 


* The Great Thirst Land: a Ride 
through Natal, Orange Free State, Trans- 
vaal,and Kalahari Desert. (Cassell, Pet- 
ter, & Galpin.) 
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“he really wanted. 





without obtaining special permis- 
sion from the barbaric kings. 
This is sometimes withheld, and 
not unreasonably, as the Boersruth- 
lessly slaughter big game in count- . 
less multitudes, even when no use 
can be made of their flesh. Cap- 
tain Gillmore resolutely set him- 
self against such inhumanity and 
thoughtless extravagance. He had 
no ambition to make wonderful 
bags of game. He excited the 
disgust of his followers by refus- 
ing to shoot anything more than 
He gives in- 
cidentally very striking proofs 
of the truth of Gordon Cum- 
ming’s narrative. The Kaffirscome 
out fairly well from his descrip- 
tion; he finds that the natives 
like and trust the English as much 


‘as they dislike the Dutch Boers. 


He has, of course, a good many 
stories about lions. In this part of 
the country they breed as plenti- 
fully as rabbits, and are almost as 
harmless. He has a good deal to 
tell us, too, about mission work. 
His testimony is incidental and 
unbiassed, and is strongly in fa- 
vour of the missionaries. Captain 
Gillmore does not think it such a 
very difficult thing to pass through 
Africa: ‘I would say that, with 
moderate expenditure and half a 
dozen attendants, I will pass 
through Africa from north to 
south, and probably not take more 
than a year to do it.’ 

We have had two works respect- 
ing the war in Armenia ; one by 
Mr. Williams, and another. by 
Mr. Norman of the Times.* The 
Asiatic part of the recent war is 
so much less studied and under- 
stood than the European, that we 
are glad to have the materials for 
accurate information and a safe 
judgment. English interests are 
more affected on the Asiatic side 


* Armenia and the Campaign of 1877. 
By C. B. Norman. (Cassell, Petter, & 
Galpin.) 











than on the European. Ona point 
which is very much discussed at 
the present time Mr. Norman’s 
language is clear and emphatic. 
He has no doubt that a battalion 
of native troops would prove more 
than a match for any battalion 
the Czar could bring against them. 
He holds that the Indian irregular 
cavalry would be far more than a 
match for any cavalry of the army 
of the Caucasus. Mr. Norman 
appears to us to be anxious to be 
impartial. He went out a Turco- 
phile, but he candidly avows he 
ceased to be one. He gives evi- 
dence to that systematic cruelty 
and mismanagement of the Mus- 
sulmans which make it unfit that 
they should be the rulers of terri- 
tory with an alien and Christian 
population. He shows clearly 
that for many previous years the 
Russians, mainly by means of 
spies, had laid plans for the cap- 


ture of Erzeroum. He has a good - 


deal of military criticism on the 
operations of Mucktar Pasha, and 
also of the Russian commanders, 
and freely acquits the latter of 
the atrocities alleged against 
them. 

Mr. Hare is famous for taking 
his walks abroad. After reading 
about his Walks in Italy and 
Spain we waited in full expecta- 
tion of the inevitable Walks in 
London.* The two volumes are 
very fairly done, albeit with a few 
manifest errors. Now crowds of 
people are coming up to town, 
many of the visitants can hardly do 
betterthan carefully read Mr. Hare’s 
volumes, and then set to work 
systematically to verify his obser- 
vations. Indeed, people who have 
lived in London all their lives 
will find that Mr. Hare presents 
them with a whole body of inter- 
esting facts, of which they had 
only scanty or shadowy ideas. 


* Walks in London. By Augustus J. 
C. Hare, (Daldy, Isbister, & Co.) 
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To many parts of town, more es- 
pecially the British Museum, he 
has in fact given us an excellent 
guide-book. The. volumes full 
into the natural division of the 
City and the West-end; and there 
is much interesting archeology in 
the first part, and a good deal of 
pleasant social gossip in the last. 
The art-treasures of such houses 
as Mr. Holford’s in Park-lane 
(Dorchester House) are excellently 
described, and the cream of the 
whole literature which deals with 
the ana of the London streets is 
here presented to us. It must 
not be supposed that Mr. Hare’s 
London walks are an after-thought 
suggested by his previous works. 
From a boy, when he used to read 
Knight’s London and dedicate his 
stray coins and stray half-hours to 
it, he used to delight in wandering 
about town. He thinks London 
the most interestingly picturesque 
city in the world. He has some- 
thing to say even for the fogs: 
‘If the fogs are not too thick an 
artist will find an additional 
charm in them ; and will remember 
with pleasure the beautiful effects 
upon the river, when only the 
grand features remain and the 
ignominious details are blotted 
out, or when the eternal mist 
around St. Paul’s is turned into a 
glittering haze.’ One effect of the 
work upon the reader is that he 
determines to visit some of the 
out-of-the-way places enumerated 
—Jamrach’s collection of wild 
animals in the Ratcliff Highway, 
Williams’s Library, the Soane 
Museum, Bourdon House behind 
Ratcliff Highway, the rooms of 
the Society of Arts, and various 
other places. While using freely 
the labours of others, Mr. Hare 
has made independent contribu- 
tions of his own. 

One of the most charming vol- 
umes of biography which we have 
read for a long time is Mrs. John 
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O’Connell’s memoir of her father,* 
Mr. Bianconi, the inventor of the 
famous Irish Bian car. It is a 
faithful, racy, and amusing life. 
Most modern biographies have a 
certain unnatural sickliness about 
them, since they only deal with 
the good points of their subjects, 
avoiding anything open to cen- 
sure, and carefully eliminating 
whatever is characteristic and pic- 
turesque. It is not in this way 
that the authoress understands 
her duty either as a biographer 
or as a daughter. She paints her 
father strongly but truly, with 
much that is grotesque and even 
unamiable in his character ; but at 
the same time with an honesty, 
energy, and power that made him 


a great public benefactor, and 


also enabled him to accumulate 
large sums and buy a dozen 
landed estates. She admits that 
the revered author of her exist- 
ence was something of a ‘ dodger.’ 
The instinct of the car-driver was 
strong upon him to the last; he 
would take up a traveller into 
his private carriage and charge 
him the usual fare. The bio- 
graphy is eminently lively and 
readable. 

It is perhaps somewhat annoy- 
ing to Miss Zimmern that in pub- 
lishing her work on Lessingt the 
wind has, to some extent, been 
taken out of her sails by Mr. 
Sime’s able and exhaustive book, 
which we recently noticed. But 
the disadvantage to the authoress 
is the distinct gain to the public. 
It is a fortunate thing for the 
memory of Lessing that he should 
have found two such English 
students to write his life. The 
English reader who wishes to 
understand Lessing should study 
both these biographies, “and he 
will find that they mutually 

* Memoir of Bianconi. By Mrs, John 
Morgan O'Connell, (Smith & Elder.) 

+ Life of Lessing. By Helen Zimmern. 
(Longmans.) 
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help and supplement each other. 
While Mr. Sime’s work has the 
greater critical value and is 
the more exhaustive work, Miss 
Zimmern’s account of Lessing’s 
home and married life is better 
done and extremely interesting. 
We think, however, that both 
biographers have failed to make 
adequate use of [,essing’s corre- 
spondence with the lady whom he 
married. Miss Zimmern, without 
going in detail through Lessing’s 
various works, gives a clear out- 
line of those more important ones 
by which he is now chiefly known 
to English readers. It is notice- 
able that several fresh translations 
from Lessing’s writings have been 
published since the appearance of 
these biographies, so that he really 
promises to be among the very 
best known of German writers. 
And it is most desirable that this 
should be the case. Lessing is a 
great force in the art, the criti- 
cism, the philosophy, the theology 
of Germany. It is well that such 
a man should be thoroughly un- 
derstood, and Miss Zimmern’s 
book helps us to understand him 
in very important aspects, 

Mr. L’Estrange’s History of 
Humour* hardly aims higher than 
to meet the wants of the circulat- 
ing library. Many of the criti- 
cisms are obvious, many of the 
quotations hackneyed. Still there 
is a great deal of instruction con- 
veyed in his mirthful pages. It 
is a great thing that the history 
of an important province of Eng- 
lish literature should be well 
known. Mr. L’Estrange, who 
has gained an honourable niche in 
contemporary literature, adminis- 
ters globules of criticism and 
literature in pleasant doses of 
many of the most charming pas- 
sages in the writings of our Eng- 
lish humorists. 

* History of English Humour. By Rev. 
A. G. L’Estrange. (Hurst & Blackett.) 














Mr. Page’s life of Thoreau* is 
a book deserving of careful study. 
With Thoreau’s social and politi- 
cal ideas we are not concerned ; 
they have’ been much misunder- 
stood, and he has suffered great 
injustice. But his love of Nature 
and of all living creatures gives 
his work a poetry and a value. 
He gave up society and civilisa- 
tion to wander into the wilder- 
ness, where he might enjoy the 
plant and animal world around 
him and meditate on the dreams 
of the Emersonian Pantheism. 
Like St. Francis of Assisi, he was 
ready to discourse with his sisters 
the birds and his brethren the 
fish. Mr. Page is anxious to re- 
habilitate Thoreau. He thinks 
that he ‘ loved not man the less, 
but Nature more,’ and that his 
loneliness prepared him all the 
better for teaching and elevating 
his fellow-creatures. We do not 
discuss this question, but leave 
the beautiful pictures of Nature 
presented to us to work their own 
charm and produce their own 
beneficent influence. It is re- 
markable that in the present day 
the scientific study of Nature is 
connected with a heightened per- 
ception of beauty, and Thoreau’s 
‘life and aims’ worked in the 
direction of this combination. 

Holiday Rambles are described 
by a lady, in a series of letters 
originally addressed to the Spec- 
tator, ina very bright and original 
stylet They form a happy com- 
bination of home and foreign 
sketches. They convey the first 
frank impressions made by different 
kinds of people and scenery. They 
will give many useful hints to 
travellers who are going over 
ground for the first time. There 
is a certain thinness and sketchi- 

* Thoreau; his Life and Aims. A 
Study, by H. A, Page. (Chatto & Windus.) 

+ Holiday Rambles in Ordinary Places 


by a Wife with her Husband. (Daldy, 
Isbister, & Co.) 
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ness about them to those who 
know thoroughly the localities 
which the authoress only knows 
slightly. We must be forgiven 
if we say that at times she is only 
acquainted with the fringe of a 
subject. We should add, how- 
ever, that the volume altogether 
reaches a higher Jevel than guide- 
book literature. There is often a 
vein of literary allusion, a touch 
of music, painting, or poetry, pass- 
ages of criticism and speculation, 
which are really attractive. She 
also interests us in her children, 
her cats and dogs, her home and 
husband. Her sketches are al- 
most entirely occupied with Switz- 
erland and the Tyrol, Yorkshire 
and Devonshire. We trust these 
sketches will send many summer 
visitants to the lovely secluded 
districts of Yorkshire and Devon- 
shire, though we would advise 
them to carry their rambles much 
farther than is here indicated. 
The chapter dealing with Salis- 
bury Plain and cathedral struck 
us as being very pleasing, and 
the whole volume, though slight, 
is interesting, fresh, and refresh- 
ing. 
Mr. Wilson’s Old Edinburgh is 
a pleasant work, full of literary 
and archeological gossip.* He 
preserves many quaint and interest- 
ing particulars which might other- 
wise perish. His chief authority 
isthe late accomplished antiquary, 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe ; but 
all is grist which comes to Mr. 
Wilson’s mill, and his inquiries 
have been prosecuted through a 
wide region of research. There 
are many noteworthy passages in 
the work. Mr. Gladstone calls 
himself a Scotchman, and glories 
in the name, and his family is 
here localised. ‘The town man- 
sion of his ancestor, Thomas Glad- 


* Reminiscences of Old Edinburgh. By 
Daniel Wilson. 2 vols, (Edinburgh, 
Douglas.) 
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stone, merchant burgess, at the 
head of the close, is still one of 
the most striking features of the 
Lawn Market. It is a tall struc- 
ture of wrought ashlar, with 
corbelled angle and ornamental 
gables to the street. On shields 
cut below the corbels of each gable 
are the initials T. G. and G. B., 
with the merchant mark of the 
old burgess. The house was ac- 
quired by him in 1631, and is 
mentioned in an injunction of 
Charles I., relating to the armed 
trainbands of the city in 1634, 
under the name “ Thomas Glad- 
stone’s Land.”’ Then we have an 
interesting tradition of Dr. John- 
son’s brief stay in Edinburgh, when 
he was Boswell’s guest. We are 
sorry to say that he concealed his 
better nature, and fully sustained 
his repute for social savagery. 
When Home, the Presbyterian 
minister, produced his tragedy of 
Douglas, the sensational whisper 
went through Edinburgh that the 
Reverend Dr. Carlyle had played 
the part of Young Douglas, and 
that the Reverend Dr. blair had 
assumed female attire and played 
the part of the heroine. It was 
gossip, and nothing more ; but the 
disgust of the Edinburgh folk may 
be imagined. There is a good 
story told of David Hume. He 
went to live in the New Town, 
and when a street sprang up 
about his house, it was apparently 
by accident called St. David’s- 
street. His old housekeeper, how- 
ever, was convinced that it was a 
studied insult. ‘What do you 
think the ne’er-do-weels hae gane 
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and painted on our house-front? 
When at length Mr. Hume had 
comprehended the nature of the 
provocation which so excited the 
wrath of the good dame, he com- 
forted her with the philosophical 
reply, ‘Tut, Jenny; is that all? 
Many a better man than he has 
been called saint.’ There is a 
good deal of interesting mention 
of Sir Walter Scott. We should 
say too that the volumes possess 
a remarkable wealth of illustra- 
tion. 

We have left to the last a 
charming work which well deserves 
special mention — Miss Shaw’s 
Castle Blair.* It is evidently 
written for children, and children’s 
books form a kind of literature 
from which children of a larger 
growth may learn much. It is a 
kind of writing which requires an 
earnest purpose and much delicate 
tact and taste, which in this 
instance are very conspicuous. 
The children are wild romping 
creatures, but honest as daylight ; 
and in the end the little hero 
goes to Eton, that he may find his 
level and learn to rough it. There 
is an antagonism between this 
boy and a conscientious narrow- 
minded land-agent which rather 
reminds us of that charming work 
the Heir of Redclyjfe, in the rela- 
tions between Guy Morville and 
his cousin Philip. The authoress 
has a fine true intuition for child- 
life, and excels in lifelike delinea- 
tions of Irish scenery and society. 

* Castle Blair: a Story of Youthful 


Days. By Flora L, Shaw. 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 














ACROSTIC RULES. 
1. A First Prize of £25, a Second Prize of £10, and a Third 


Prize of £5 will be awarded to the three persons who guess the 
greatest number of the fourteen Acrostics which will appear in London 
Society during the year, viz. in the Christmas Number for 1877, in the 
Numbers from January to December 1878, and in the Holiday Number. 

2. The prizes will be paid in money, without any stipulation whatever. 

3. If two or more solvers shall have guessed the same number of 
Acrostics at the end of the year, and so have tied for the Prizes, the 
Editor reserves to himself the right of determining how these ‘ties’ 
shall be guessed off. 

4. Answers to the Acrostics must be sent by letter (not by post- 
card), not later than the 10th of each month, addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor of London Society, at Messrs. Sampson Low & Co.’s, 188 Fleet- 
street, London, E.C. 

5. The answers should be signed with a legibly-written pseudonym, 
and the names and addresses of the prize-winners will be required for 
publication. 





No. VII.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


No fairer sight than this the summer noon 
Sees ever in ‘the leafy month of June ;’ 
To which in crowds by road or rail repair 

‘ The grave and gay, the noble, rich, and fair. 


I. 
Its site is still marked by the ruins of premises 
Sacred of old to the worship of Nemesis. 


Il. 
This widow wavered whether with her 
Friends to leave home, or go back thither: 
She loved her friends—was tender-hearted— 
But home is home, and back she started. 


IIL. 
This good old English tipple, dangerous thing, 
To the Pierian spring seems the reverse : 
If shallow draughts intoxication bring, 
More largely drinking only makes us worse. 


IV. 
A constable with nu pretence 
To very high intelligence. THETA. 
The list of correct Answers to this Acrostic will be published in the July 
Number of Lonpon Society. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic 


Editor of Lonpon Society, 188 Fleet-street, London, E.C., as letters, not on 
post-cards, and must reach this address by June the 10th, 














Acrostic. 


ANSWER TO No. VI. (DOUBLE ACROSTIC). 
1, 


6. 

Correct solutions to the above have been received from Aaraxes, 
Abacus, Aces, Acipenser, Alma, Antagonist, Araba, Arno, Beatrice W., 
Bon Gualtier, Brief, Cadwallader, Caller Herrins, Cat & Kittens, 
Cerberus, Chinese Feet, Clarice, C O M, Coup d’Essai, Croydon Cat, 
Domino, Double Elephant, Elaine, Elisha, Excelsior Jack, F. B. H., 
Frau Clebsch, General Buncombe, Gnat, Gogledd Cymru, Griselda, 
G. U. E., Half-and-Half, Hampton Courtier, Hazlewood, H. B., 
Hibernicus, Incoherent, Irene, Jack, Jessica, Kanitbeko, Kew, L. B., 
Leona, Manus O'Toole, Mrs. Dearhat, Mrs. Noah, Mungo, Murra, 
Nil Desperandum, No Conjuror, Non sine gloria, No. 2, Nunquam 
non paratus, Old Log, Pud, Puss, Racer, Reynard, Roe, Shaitan, 
Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Patrick Felis, Smashjavelin, Spes, Tempus Fugit, 
The Borogoves, The Mad Tea-party, The Snark, Thunder; Tory, 
Tweedledum, Verulam, Wee Plots, Welsh Rabbit, Ximena, Yours truly, 
and one without signature—79 correct, and 14 incorrect : 93 in all. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kew is informed that the Holiday Number of London Society will be pub- 
lished on July Ist. 
Pleas on behalf of other words for the second light of No. V. have been 
taken into consideration, but none of these suggested alternative solutions can 
be accepted as correct answers. 
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